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CHAPTER III. 


MADAMP BOURIGNON AND OTHERS, 


In an account of Mysticism, some notice of Madame Bourignon could 
not with propriety be omitted ; and, indeed, she stands so much, in 
other respects, in contrast with poor Boehme, that in order to do 
justice to the reader, and as an exemplification of the abuses to which 
Mysticism is liable, some brief detail must be admitted. 

Antonia Bourignon was born in the town of Lisle, in Flanders, 1616. 
Her mother conceived an aversion for her from her birth, in consequence 
of her monstrous appearance at that time, which aversion never wore 
away, although the daughter acquired more and more comeliness as 
she grew up. Roughly treated, she was accustomed to retreat from 
childish play, and be much alone, indulging herself in serious medi- 
tation. By the example of her sister, and the instigation of her youth- 
ful companions, however, she was in her girlhood induced to dress 
gaily and frequent company. But she soon became filled with fearful 
apprehensions of death, doomsday, and hell, which wrought so 
intensely in her that she determined to leave the world. Her sister 
having married, she retired from all sort of company, and entered upon 
a very austere life—lying hard, sleeping little, fasting much, mingling 
what she did eat with ashes to mortify her taste, wearing haircloth 
next to her skin, and otherwise afflicting her body, scarcely daring to 
sleep at night, fearing to fall into hell while asleep, so terrible were 
her apprehensions of the judgements of God. In this state of excited 
imagination, spending whole nights in prayer, she thought she received 
internal instructions from the Almighty to forsake all earthly things, 
to separate herself from the love of the creature, and to deny herself. 
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This produced in her a desire to go into a monastery; but her father 
forbade her—and the director of the monastery refused to admit her 
without money. She therefore again resorted to prayer; and having 
been answered that she would be perfectly God’s when she should no 
longer possess any thing, and should die to herself—and all which she 
was further informed should happen in the Desart—she laid aside the 
habit of a maid, and assumed that of a hermit. So she departed from 
her father’s house, taking with her a penny to buy bread for the day, 
which coin afterwards she threw from her, because she would not put 
her faith in a penny. Going through a village, called Bassec, she was 
rudely assaulted by some soldiers, but sought refuge with the pastor of 
Blatton, to whom she told her story, finding in him a sympathizing 
hearer ; for George de Lisle himself was in the habit of mortifying his 
body, girding himself with a great chain of iron, which went twice 
about and sunk into his flesh, having for a pillow his coffin with 
a stone in it, and doing other severities upon himself. He was sixty 
years of age when Bourignon became thus acquainted with him. 
Here Vanderburgh, archbishop of Cambray, came to see her, and 
though he was persuaded that she was guided by the Spirit of God, 
he nevertheless forbade her proceeding to the Desart; and the same 
day, her parents arriving, she was prevailed upon to return with them. 

Her father wished her to be married, but she resisted him, as she did 
also many confessors who desired to direct her conscience ; and after 
staying a year and a half with her father, she again left his roof and 
proceeded to the archbishop of Cambray, at Mons, who lodged her 
in a house of devout maids of Notre Dame, (some of whom became her 
disciples,) and gave her his consent to establish a community, which 
he afterwards retracted, because the clergy were incensed against her. 
After this, she returned to her father’s pa.” bg attending the deathbed 
of her mother, and managing his domestic affairs for him until he 
married again—when she again retired to a little house at the church 
of St. Andrew, near Lisle, where she lived in great solitude, until she 
was forced away bythe war. Her father shortly afterwards dying, she 
performed to him the last offices, and succeeded to her mother’s effects. 

Being now in possession of property, she was one day accosted in 
the streets by a stranger, who called himself John St. Saulieu, and 
recommended her to undertake the care of a Hospital of Orphans, and 
in 1653 she undertook the care of a Hospital of Orphan Maids, founded 
by one John Stappart, a merchant in Lisle, which she restored to a 
degree of order and discipline to which it had long been a stranger. 
This St. Saulieu proved a sad plague to her. He got 6000 florins 
from her under pretence of founding a fund to begin a House for 
Orphan Maids, which he converted to his own use, and teased her 
with propositions of marriage, which she abhorred above all things. 
In consequence of this sort of persecution, she turned her house into 
a cloister, and thus freed herself from the conversation of men. Now 
begins a tale to which the reader’s attention is particularly requested. 

One of the girls, about fifteen years old, having committed some 
fault, was shut up for a penance in the prison of the house; yet, 
though locked up within three gates, she escaped. Upon inquiry, she 
said, ‘A man had taken her out,” and that ‘ that man was the Devil ; 
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that she had known him all her life—for that her mother, from her 
childhood, had carried her to the Sabbath of the Witches, which is 
kept in the night—and that she being a little child, this devil-man was 
then also a young boy, and grew up as she did, being always her 
lover, and caressed her day and night.” The girl had received a mark 
in her foot when she gave her soul to the devil, as confirmative of the 
gift. Bourignon, fearing the corruption of the other girls, put her out 
of the house. But about three months afterwards, another girl, who 
was prisoned for stealing, charged the temptation on the devil; and 
three months afterwards, another girl did the same,—stating, in 
addition, that being young, and playing with the girls of the place, 
they asked her if she would go with them to the dedication—that she 
should have good cheer, and a lover; she consenting, the Lover came 
on a little horse, and took her by the hand, asking if she would be his 
mistress: she acceded, of course, and away she was carried through 
the air with him and the other girls into a great castle, where they 
had all sorts of feasting and mirth, and that she had been there ever 
since three or four times a week: that at the age of ten years, she 
gave her soul to the devil, renounced God and her baptism, and 
received a mark in her head, which was afterwards found to be 
insensible—for they put a pin the length of one’s finger into her head 
without her feeling any pain. A strict and private examination of all 
the girls was now thought necessary; and, behold, they every one 
confessed that they were in covenant with the devil, each one saying 
there were yet other two in the house, and each of these two convicting 
other two; so that from two to four, from four to eight, it was dis- 
covered that the two-and-thirty girls were all in general, and each 
in particular, bound to the devil of their own free will, having con- 
tracted it diversely—some from their fathers, others from their mothers, 
and some learning it from the little girls with whom they played. 
Bourignon was in terrible perplexity on account of this discovery ; 
but, by the advice of the pastors, engaged in their conversion, yet 
without effect. Her biographers and apologists think there is no 
ground to disbelieve this story, or to doubt that the world swarms with 
such characters. 

The report spread concerning the children brought her into much 
trouble. The house was broken open, and she herself seized for a witch, 
and examined by the proper authorities, but acquitted. It was afterwards 
discovered that St. Saulieu himself also kept the infernal Sabbaths, and 
that he conspired against her life. From this scene of confusion she 
accordingly withdrew herself, and stayed four years in Flanders, at Ghent 
and Mechlin, where she became much esteemed. Sie now commenced 
authoress. One of her converts, named Christian Bartholomew de 
Cordt, who had been a Jansenist and priest of the oratory at Mechlin, 
was owner of part of an island in Holstein, called Noordstrandt. Of 
this patron of her fanaticism, she bought an estate in the island, and 
determined to settle there with her disciples. In the mean time, she 
resided at Amsterdam, and made many proselytes. Of her book, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Light of the World,” the predominant principle is, 
“that the Christian Religion consists neither in knowledge nor prac- 
tice, but in a certain internal feeling and divine impulse, that arises 
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immediately from communion with the Deity.” Upon the death of 
De Cordt, who made this female fanatic his heiress, she left Holland 
in 1671, with a view of settling at Noordstrandt; but she discouraged 
many of her disciples from attending her, under an apprehension that 
their attachment was selfish, and that they wished to obtain a sub- 
sistence at her expense. She wrote in French, Dutch, and German, 
with great facility; and printed her numerous works in a press which 
she had set up in her own house. Such, however, were her per- 
secutions, that her mind was incessantly troubled, and her abode 
frequently changed. At length she obtained the direction of an 
hospital in East Friesland, where her time was devoted to the service 
of the poor. After a life of vicissitude and vexation, and suffering 
many insults on account of her peculiar notions, she ended her days 
in Francker, 1680. 

The general principle, that the abuse of a thing testifies its utility, 
is equally applicable to Mysticism as to any other subject. It shows 
the strong root which it has in the foundations of our nature and 
being, else its wrong direction would not be so long endured, How- 
ever grotesque the form, and antic the shapes which it assumes, we 
recognize a principle that, rightly applied, is susceptible of beautiful 
modifications and graceful developement. Mysticism is thus erro- 
neously represented because it is not aimed after in the Purity of the 
Idea; and that it is not thus aimed after is not the fault of Mysticism, 
which is the Idea itself, but of the times and circumstances among 
which it is discovered. ‘‘ All the abuses of Pietism,” says Menzel, 
‘‘ are to be ascribed to its present position. The Spirit of the World 
yet lies on it, and subjects it to scorn and derision.”” We find it either 
contending with, or accommodating itself to, this spirit. It finds in 
the world no congenial element to live in. Bourignon, it is said, 
discovered this at four years of age. She asked what country the 
Christians lived in—for Christ was poor and humble, and taught poverty 
and humility of spirit, and the people she was acquainted with were 
rich and proud? This might well puzzle her. From this state of 
things, it follows, that not only must the mind of the Mystic himself 
be, like all other minds of his age and land, imperfectly developed for 
the sublime attainment after which it aims; but it must be utterly 


_ self-formed. And it is not formed all at once; it must, like the mind 


of the race, and of every other individual, be developed in parts and 
fragments ;—a process of education is necessary, and this is pro- 
gressive and not simultaneous. In this process there is a state of 
transition, in which those tumults of desire and aspiration after some- 
thing unknown, which accompanies the first acts of consciousness, 
whether in Learning or Genius, are wild and high. Such were the 
horrible fears and imaginings of Bourignon; they proceeded from that 
violence and impatience described by Boehme—that anguish which is 
produced by the astringent and attracting powers—a raging sense out 
of which mind is generated. It is a sore travail, but. its issues are 
ever worthy. There are the millstones which grind each other, hav- 
ing nocorn. The light had not yet had being in Bourignon’s mind, 
but she was agonizing for the light. Her religious instruction, also, 
had been imperfect; for it was not until some time after that she read 
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the New Testament, when she laid it aside again, saying, it was just 
such a book as she should have written herself. Thus the millstones 
ever kept at work, and the spirit of love, indeed, was never excited in 
her, for she dwelt all her life in the spirit of anger, which, truly, was 
the source of her persecutions, and the occasion of those ridiculous 
tales of sorcery by which she suffered herself to be deluded.* The 
Forms of the Understanding were incessantly at work, but they were 
empty of all intuitions, whether of Sense or of Reason. She after- 
wards acquired enough of both, but used them rather in defence of 
her temporal estate. In religion, she was contented with a passive 
faith, and indulged in the voluptuousness of quietism, yielding to the 
impotence of intellect, and the omnipotence of imagination; to every 
dream and vision, sometimes graceful, but frequently gross and 
grotesque. 

Some of those things, however, which shock the delicacy of the 
uninitiated reader, proceeded from one and the same feeling of disgust 
for mere animal life in mystical authors. Bayle complains that he 
was unjustly charged with indecency, in his articleon Adam : he admits 
the indecency, but justifies himself as a truthful historian. But all 
these conceits of Adam being originally of two sexes, originated from 
the same repugnance to contemplate man in a state of nature, which 
is felt by the most delicate mind. Both proceed on that feeling of shame 
of which our primogenitors were at first unconscious—and thus both 
testify to the truth of the same idea, That man should be an animal 
at all—that he should be the only Clothing Animal—that he should be 
ashamed of his nakedness, are great mysteries. Boehme and Bourignon 
wished to point out their significance by a parable or an allegory— 
this, however, was but to substitute one symbol for another, and not 
to explain either. Sin, and shame, and sorrow, speak of something, 
for which we have no words—three witnesses are they which hide the 
power they would discover, and make a mystery of what they vainly 
attempt to reveal. 

Peter Poiret, a Cartesian of bold and penetrating genius, reduced 
to a system the fragments of doctrine diffused over the writings of 
Bourignon; in a work entitled ‘* L’GZconomie Divine, ou Systéme 
Universel,” in seven volumes. Poiret had the credit, with other mys- 
tics, of early perceiving some errors in Locke’s ‘‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding.” These he set forth in a work entitled, ‘‘ Fides et 
Ratio Collate, ac suo utraque loco reddit, adversus Principia Joannis 
Lockii, insertis non paucis quibus Revelationis Divine ac Religionis 
Christiane Capita digniora profundius confirmantur et explicantur,” 
&c. In this work Poiret contends, rightly, for the reality of the objects 
of Faith, but asserts erroneously that they are to be sensibly perceived. 


According to him, God is the Centre of Centres, of whom all Creatures | 
may be called the Periphery. The desire of a rational creature should | 


be to retreat as far as possible into this divine Centre, and to affect a 
central Union with God, which Union is most complete when all 


external enjoyments are suspended. This state can only be attained | 








* Her severity to the children appears to have been great, if not excessive, which 
wrought, of course, strange fancies in them; and in the subsequent periods of her 
life she was excessively quarrelsome. 
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_ by means of a naked Faith and pure Love, which are summed up in 
| one word, Abstraction. ‘ Study Abstraction,” he says,—‘‘ Study, that 
_ is, make it your business to do so always, and without wearying, and 
do that and nothing else. Do you think that you profit nothing 
thereby? ‘That’s nothing to you. Let Christ take care of that; it is 
his business and not yours to advance you to higher things. He knows 
himself, when and how He will perform his promise; but most 
assuredly He will do it. In the meantime, trust to, and continue 
in the study of Abstraction, without so much as regarding your 
own improvement therein, whether you go forward or backward. 
Abstract only, abstract and withdraw your mind, your thoughts, and 
your affections, and that continually, from every thing that is not God 
Himself, in Himself, and his most holy Will. Whensoever you find 
yourself cleaving to any thing out of Him, Ansrracr: and make it 
your sole business, when or how often soever you cleave to any thing 
besides God and his Will, as he is in Himself, to abstract and with- 
draw from the same. Abstract from cares, from solicitude, from fears, 
from dangers, from necessities, from pains, from joys, from prosperity, 
| from adversity, from parents, from friends, from sins, from virtues, and, 
finally, from hell, and even from heaven itself. Abstract; and in case 
of a relapse, abstract again. As many abstractions as you make, so 
many steps shall you find yourself to have made towards the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Abstract then, I say, abstract. 

‘** But while you do abstract from every thing that is not Gop, as 
He is in Himself, beware, lest, having no object at all, you remain 
quite empty. This is a most dangerous error. As, therefore, it is 
your duty to abstract and withdraw your mind from all things, so 
likewise it is absolutely necessary, that you convert and turn it wholly 
to God, as He is in Himself, that so He himself alone, and his divine 
Will, may be the true and only object of your thoughts, of your love, 
and of your faith. By this means it appears, that you may adhere to 
him in naked, simple, and abstracted Faith, and with the purest Love 
that can enter into the heart of man to conceive. Apply yourself, then, 
wholly to this alone Business; apply yourself to it with all confidence, 
diligence, and sincerity. Resign yourself wholly and in all things to 
this Gop, as He ts 1n Himsexr, and not as He is apprehended or 
perceived by you, or by any other creature: and whatsoever is, or 
may be wanting in you to complete such an Abstraction and Resig- 
nation, make it up by an Union in naked Faith, with that most com- 
plete Perfection, wherewith Christ wrought all things: and He will at 
last most assuredly draw you wholly into Himself. Therefore, to speak 
in the language of Johannes 4 Cruce— 

‘** In order to attain to the knowledge of all things, desire to know 
nothing in any thing. In order to taste all things, desire to taste 
nothing in any thing. In order to possess all things, desire to possess 
nothing in any thing. In order to arrive at being all things, desire to 
be nothing in any thing. And when you come to possess all things, 
or the whole, you must enjoy and possess it, without willing any thing. 
For, if you desire to have any interest in the whole itself, you have 
not your pure treasure in God. In this nakedness (and in this alone) 
the Spirit finds a true and solid quiet and refreshment. For, when it 
desires nothing, nothing can fatigue and raise it up higher; nothing 
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can trouble and cast it down lower: it then rests in the centre, not 
only of humility, but even of annihilation. If it desire any thing, such 
an act cannot but in itself be tiresome to it. Wherefore experience 
will at last evince, that if you extirpate and annihilate your own will, 
and desire nothing, that then you will truly possess all things.” 

The above passage we have quoted both for its fine eloquence and 
true philosophy. Locke concludes that “‘ Divine Faith presupposes 
the right exercise of Reason, and certainty thereof.” The Mystic 
would reverse this position. The rational Soul is peculiarly suited 
and adapted to this visible and material World, of which it has no 
true notion, but what was received originally by some one or other of the 
senses—but, like organs, are equally necessary for the perception of 
the immaterial and invisible World—the objects of these organs are 
infinite, the organs themselves, therefore, are capable of infinite per- 
ception, and never can be satisfied but with an adequate object, which 
object is God alone, in enjoying whom they experience complete 
felicity. As there are no innate notions respecting material objects, 
neither are there innate notions respecting immaterial objects ; God is 
as really present and perceived by the spirit which has conceived an 
adequate idea of him, as the objects of sense are really present and 
perceived by the rational soul, which meditates their images, And as 
the soul can have no true image of colours, but what it receives by 
the impressions made upon the eye, by means of light, so neither can 
the spirit of man form any ideas of good or evil, but by the help of the 
Divine Light alone acting in and upon the same. Innate ideas in 
neither case being allowed, an express Revelation is necessary in both. 
This Revelation, in the latter case, constitutes religion, of which the 
sum is contained in Christianity. So far the disciples of Locke ought to 
agree with the Mystic, for the two systems are to this extent perfectly 
analogous. 

But now comes the question, which of these two kinds of percep- 
tion is to have the first place—that of the rational Soul, or that of the 
living Spirit. The Mystic contends for the superiority of the latter, 
and declares that it is not at all amenable to the laws of the former, 
which has only to do with the objects of sense—-that, as to spiritual 
objects, they can only be spiritually discerned by the appropriate 
organs of Faith, and Hope, and Charity; and realized only by the Acts 
of the Will, called by Kant, the Practical Reason. The Speculative 
Reason, therefore, which only contemplates the Aggregate of all Things 
contained within the limits of Time and Space, is not at all cognizable 
of the truths which flow from this peculiar Source of Perception. That 
this Will or Practical Reason is perfectly free, and was originally in a 
state of union with the Will of God, its only adequate object; but 
electing, in virtue of its freedom, to contemplate the creatures, though 
inadequate fobjects, it became blended with the inferior reason and 
sensuous faculties of the human Soul, and declined into temporal con- 
ditions, in which it finds nothing satisfactory, and is in fact itself a 
slave to a law of necessity. —To redeem the Will from this estate, and 
to make it free indeed, by turning again its Contemplation to divine 
truth, is the object of all Religion, and the aim, if not the attainment, 
of Mysticism. To effect this end, in all countries and ages of the 
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World, have been raised up men who endeavoured to excite the at- 
tention of all people to the objects of such contemplation, by whatever 
means; and, finally, appeared the divine Founder of Christianity, in 
whom and in which such truth is the most perfectly revealed. 

In the infancy of the world, no other way was possible to redeem men 
from the tyranny of the Senses, than through the medium of the senses. 
The language of symbols belongs to the ages of Barbarism—the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, and the sign that used to dangle over the shop- 
doors of London and Paris, are founded in the same principle. They 
are the contrivances either of or for Ignorance ; but they are superseded 
by the knowledge and use of letters. So of personal badges as indica- 
tive of personal merit—a higher and more abstracted standard of morals 
and discipline makes them comparatively useless, and deprives them of 
value. Skill and science have prevailed over brute force, and conver- 
sation and manners are more esteemed than dress and equipage. - 
Society, without knowing it, has adopted the principles of Mysticism, 
and acted upon them—its tendency has been from the concrete to the 
abstract. 

Even so, in the earlier ages of the World, while the many were im- 
bedded and imbruted in the idolatry of external form, a few were pro- 
ceeding on in the path of abstraction. Nor were these found only or 
chiefly among those Separatists from the World, who affected solitary 
contemplation. The philosophic minds of Greece and Rome were 
doing their best endeavours to emancipate their own and the public 
mind from such idolatry, until, at length, the world became divided 
between those who performed its observances as mere heartless modes 
of unprofitable ceremony, and those who despised them as supersti- 
tious, and condemned them as profane. A little while, and the world 
would have been left without any form or ceremonial of religion ; and, 
for the many, with the sign the thing signified might have perished, as it 
had done with the few. A more perfect symbol of religious truth, 
however, was prepared for the contemplation of mankind, It was ex- 
hibited in the Life and Character of a holy man, who “ visited the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and kept himself unspotted 
from the world.” In his conduct was its practice exemplified, and in 
his words its doctrines were promulged. This Being was “ perfect in 
all his ways,’ such as no mortal ever was before or since, and spake 
as one having authority, so as never man spake. Thus a perfect 
Symbol of the truth intended to be represented having been found in 
him, all others were superseded, as types and shadows of which he was 
the only antitype. 

He departed, but left, as a Legacy to mankind, the record of his 
Life—and such was the immediate influence of its example, that large 
masses of people confessed themselves his followers. Of these, how- 
ever, many were more solicitous to render him superstitious homage 
as a god, than to imitate his actions and character as a man. He was 
the first of Mystics, for he was the first who taught that Religion was a 
Life and not a Theory, and practised what he taught. Then, if ever, 
while he lived, and among his immediate disciples, was that pure Mys- 
ticism observed of which Menzel has spoken. He realized the idea 
—and only he. The middle ages polluted it with Corruption, and 
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popery loaded it with Superstition, For the example of a divine life, 
they substituted that of imperfect men, erected their images in temples, 
and introduced all that idolatry which ever succeeds every religion 
when the form remains and the spirit is lost; until, at length, the 
pope, like Nebuchadnezzar of old, assumed the title of God, and was 
esteemed as a visible Divinity. 

But Christianity, though thus obscured, still maintained an under 
current ; even in the haunts of idolatry, it was hidden in the hearts of 
pious men; and, at the period of the Reformation, made its existence 
known, and felt, and appreciated ; until, at length, it was somewhere 
purely professed, if not perfectly practised, It is not because we have 
not regenerated the idea, that we produce not the same noble forms 
of that divine art, which is the boast of the middle ages ; but because we 
admit no symbols now, but the Histories of nations, and the different 
phases of the Past. Babylon and Egypt, and Jerusalem, and Greece 
and Rome—and the records which remain of them—are now the types, 
to which the Understanding and Reason direct the attention of men, 
whose education is too far advanced to be taken up with the playthings 
of Sense. They are the types of all the states of Spiritual Being—and 
are left in the last book of our Scriptures as the figures and the 
shadows of that Future, when man, in an advanced state of intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual improvement, shall look into the history 
of the past, for analogies and symbols of the present. Art, in that 
more perfect time, will not be neglected—but it will not present its 
objects to the worship of its votaries, or as aids to an imperfectly de- 
veloped mind—but as one mode of expression, in which the purest 
ideas shall be more glowingly outspoken than the ‘‘ words that burn” 
can convey the ‘‘ thoughts that breathe ’’—in which, though the form 
and colour and group shall only be given, the rest shall be left to no 
incompetent spectator, who will readily feel their significance, and 
make out their divine meaning to his own heart and spirit, haply with- 
out the intervention of words, and in the purity of the idea. When 
this is the case, the redemption of the human race will be complete. 
Man will be made perfect equally in his body as in his soul, equally 
in his soul as in his spirit. The Senses, the Reason, and the Will, 
will be at ease, and the Intellect reconcile all in one harmonious law, 
which shall equally regard the natural, the moral, and the divine. 

Mere historical belief is not Faith, itis only one mode of Faith ; but 
Faith itself precedes and is independent of all the modes in which it 
is made apparent. Historical belief is an act of the Speculative In- 
tellect. Faith is an act of the Will! ** If any man will do the will of 
Him that sent him, He shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether he spake of himself.”-—John vii. 17. The Faith which 
is meant by Locke is merely the historical belief; the Faith of the 
Mystic is that which all historical belief necessarily supposes—nay, as 
we have shown, is necessarily presupposed in every act of perception 
itself{—the accompanying conviction and belief of the reality of the 
thing which impinges the sense, though all of which we are conscious 
is the effect and impression of something unknown to us, and not the 
Thing in itself, whatever it be. ‘* We move about in Worlds not 
realized ,”—yet ‘convinced of their reality, because we make it. Such 
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is the creative Power of Faith! From the apparent it infers the in- 
visible, which is only real but as it affects us—has no being but in 
our being—and is because we are. ‘The intelligible exists but for the 
intelligent. 

Pure Mysticism must not be sought for in any visible Church, or in 
any man that exists or has existed. Visible Churches are only con- 
servative of the historical truths of Christianity—the exercises and 
assurances of faith are the concerns only of individuals. But indivi- 
duals are as their times; and the most pious exhibit the principle with 
more or less of worldly alloy. The few, to whom religion is a living 
principle, even with these drawbacks, are scattered over different 
Churches. They increase, however, every day; and they have a 
might of which the world knows not but which ere long it will 
know, and be compelled to homage. With many now of the learned, 
and with [more of the speculative, as Menzel well observes, a verbal 
and intellectual belief, which constitutes the most of a Protestant’s 


| faith, is felt to be insufficient. Even the spread of experimental know- 


ledge, as the reader may easily by this time conceive, is conducive to 
the consummation which is so devoutly to be wished. And in this 
the sciences of Fact and Observation will only repay an obligation in 
which they stand indebted to Mysticism. 

In the fifteenth century—an age of great geographical, astronomi- 
cal, and physical discoveries—philosophers endeavoured to reconcile 
the principles of spiritual life, developed in divine revelation, with the 
principles of nature ; they identified, mystically, the powers of nature, 
discovered in Astronomy and Chemistry, with the powers of the human 
soul; they sought the philosopher’s stone, in which lay concealed the 
root equally of material as of spiritual power. Paracelsus, in his rich 
detail of physical experience, though mingled with strange credulity, 
yet prepared for himself a rigid and comprehensive method of inquiry, 
which, in the background, he secretly pursued. Professor Brande 
confesses that in the history of medicine Paracelsus deserves ‘‘ ho- 
nourable mention,” for he enriched the materia medica with many 
powerful remedies, derived from the mineral world, among which 
several preparations of mercury deserve especial notice ; nor was he 
unacquainted with the virtues of opium, and other powerful drugs of 
vegetable origin.” Van Helmont, of Brussels, born in 1577, another 
mystic of experimental genius, also effected cures so numerous and 
surprising that he was accused by the Inquisition of employing super- 
natural means; by which he was induced to retire into Holland. In 
his writings on Chemistry are contained some curious speculations 
respecting aériform fluids, which he calls gases,;—a term now, we 
know, in common use. Not to be tedious in enumerating particulars, 
suffice it to say, that Boehme, in his Three Principles of the Spiritual 
World, anticipated Sir Isaac Newton’s grand discovery of Gravitation. 
The Laws of Attraction and Repulsion are but applications to matter, 
of the astringent and attractive Powers which the former considered as 
the foundation of all being. Nature is a desire, having two contrary 
properties,—an endeavour to seize, and an attraction in order to 
astringe,—whence Motion, which can neither go inwards nor outwards, 
yet is obliged to move, and must therefore revolve. This is the Anguish, 
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which is produced by the contrariety of the two first properties, and 
is emphatically called a wheel, or whirling Anguish. Three properties 
these, analogous to Sir Isaac Newton’s attraction, equal resistance, 
and the orbicular motion of the Planets as their effects. After the 
death of Sir Isaac Newton, it was discovered that the works of the 
Teutonic Theosophist had, in part, occupied the studies of that great 
philosopher, and many long extracts were found, made from them with 
his own hand. Let it also be remembered, that to Pythagoras is due 
the credit of anticipating the true System of the Universe—in his time 
deemed chimerical—in the centre of which he placed the Sun, and 
described the Planets as moving around it in elliptical orbits. 

Of the learned men, who have conduced to the propagation of a 
deeper feeling and expression in literature, may be named Schleier- 
macher, Steffens, the brothers Schlegel, and especially Frederick 
Schlegel, whose ‘‘ Philosophy of Life” we recommend to especial 
perusal, and Frances Baader, who has rendered himself justly cele- 
brated by a critique on Jacob Boehme. Of German philosophers, 
Goerres is eminently mystical—and with Novalis the English reader 
has been lately made so well acquainted, that the mention of his name 
is sufficient. General remarks must be reserved for an occasion afford- 
ing space large enough to make them with advantage, and more ap- 
propriate to their introduction. 

The reader will have seen that the twofold direction of Mysticism 
is to Symbolism and Abstraction, and that, in this particular, Society, 
in its different states and stages, has also been agreeing. The Arts also 
have been subject to like influences—and none more than the art of 
poetry. The progress from Symbolism to Allegory in the three tragic 
poets of Greece has been shown already. This, however, was not the 
limit of the course. Soon the symbols, whether historical or physical, 
came to be considered as arbitrary signs, to be used at the poet’s plea- 
sure, and were employed as the materials to eke out an amusing fic- 
tion, of which the moral and meaning, if it had either, were matters 
of mere caprice. So it was that that became an idle Art, which once 
was a religious Science. Poetry has, however, a divinity which will 
not be so degraded, and in other lands, where it appeared anew, vin- 
dicated its Spiritual Origin. The language of Shakspere is almost as 
symbolical as that of the Bible; the imperfection of language in his 
day forced poets to express their ideas by the objects of sense—not by 
arbitrary words. It is this which makes Shakspere so picturesque in 
his expressions. 

“ Such words become the lips as they pass through them, 
And enter in our ears like great triumphers 
In their applauding gates.” 

Thus it was that whatis called poetic diction became formed ; but thedic- 
tion was soon used without reference to the things which it represented. 
Hence we had a repetition of the same phrases, differently collocated 
for every different subject; but few, if any, additions derived immedi- 
ately from the contemplation of Nature or Society. Thus the original 
meaning was abstracted from, and the words no longer had any precise 
signification, and became “ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” Even so the 
popular mythologies lost their application, and failed of begetting faith 
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either in the author or reader. In this country, the first evil Words- 
worth has taken upon him to correct ;—the latter evil was reserved 
for the skill of a German poet. Goethe attempts not the vain task of 
restoring the original meaning to the witchcraft and magic of former 
days, but he treats them as they are treated by the world at large—as 
mere dreams and fables. But in this Spirit of the World he finds a 
mystical meaning,—and from its scorn he extracts a fine philosophy. 
Abstraction leads from the sign to the thing signified—with this thing 
Philosophy has to do, and Poetry can only be resuscitated by fixing 
its eagle gaze steadfastly upon it. It must contemplate ideas, not 
images—and it must express these ideas by giving a new mystical sig- 
nificance to the Universe, and deriving symbols from Nature and from 
Science, as yet unabused by the original force of a creative imagina- 
tion. And even so must Divines study the Mysteries of Faith; they 
must enlarge their sphere of religious meditation, and found their sys- 
tems of theology upon the most extensive basis of Scripture, scientific 
discovery, and the course of Providence, comprehending, in a magnifi- 
cent circle of interpretative symbolism, the book of Revelation, the phi- 
losophy of Mind and of Matter, and the history of the World. 





ANECDOTES FROM NORMANDY. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF ST. ROMAIN AT ROUEN. 


Tuere existed at Rouen, from a very early period till the French 
revolution, a custom called the privilege of St. Romain, or ‘‘ La Fierté,” 
according to which, in every year, on the day of Ascension, a prisoner 
was selected by the dean and chapter of the cathedral of Nétre Dame, 
and delivered up to them by the magistrates : after many solemn cere- 
monies and a procession, in which figured an immense dragon, called 
la gargouille, the prisoner received a full pardon.* 

This privilege was one of the most remarkable in Europe, whether 
we consider the remote date of its origin, which, without going back 
to fabulous periods, may be traced by authentic documents, more 
than 600 years,—the very illustrious monarchs by whom it was con- 
firmed—among the last of whom appear the names of Philip Augustus, 
Louis XII., Francois I., Henry IV. of France, and Henry V. and 
VI. of England,—or the distinguished persons who availed themselves 
of the privilege—among whom are members of many of the most noble 
families in Normandy, and several Englishmen. Etienne Pasquier, in 
the 16th century, speaks of the privilege as truly admirable and unique 
inits kind; and the learned Norman jurisconsult Frolard says, he does 
not know in France a more noble custom; but he adds, that so much 
confusion exists on the subject, that to discover its origin is as difficult 
as the search for the philosopher’s stone. A very learned dissertation 
in two 8vo. volumes has lately appeared, written by M. Floquet of 
Rouen, the result of a laborious examination of authentic documents, 
illustrated by the admirable sketches of Mons. and Mlle. Langlois, and 





* This may remind our readers of the Jewish custom of releasing a prisoner at 
the passover. 
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accompanied by the elaborate notes of M. Langlois and M. Deville :— 
an abstract of this work, besides the curious picture which it offers of 
the customs of the middle ages, may be further interesting to the 
English reader, from the honoured names of Richard Coeur de Lion 
and Henry V., which appear in the narrative. 

The author in his preface enters into a philosophical disquisition on 
the origin of the privilege: he considers that the dragon of St. Romain, 
which was carried in the procession and formed an important point in 
the ancient tradition, was nothing else but idolatry, to which the holy 
bishop of Rouen, St. Romain, gave the last blow : that in many other 
cities in France, the bishops who had successfully struggled against 
idolatry, heresy, or error, were looked upon as the vanquishers of ser- 
pents and dragons, and were represented in that attitude on number- 
less monuments. In a curious work by Mr. Eusebe Salverté (Des 
Sciences Occultes: Paris, 1829), is a chapter on the dragons and mon- 
strous serpents which appear in the fabulous or historical recitals of 
the middle ages. Salverté thus expresses himself :— 

“‘ The struggle of good against evil, of light against darkness, of 
virtue against vice, of civilization against barbarism, of truth against 
error, is as old as the world: The ancients were well acquainted with 
it. Desirous of glorifying and rendering sensible to all, the triumph 
of virtue and truth, they imagined and represented their gods, their 
heroes, and demigods, annihilating monsters, who had become the 
terror of the people. Apollo and the serpent Python, Jason and the 
dragon of Colchis, Hercules, Perseus, Anubis, are represented under 
these emblems on all the monuments of Greece and Egypt. From 
thence they passed into the writings of poets and historians. If, then, 
in the time of pagans, the genius of good and light, personified under the 
features of a heavenly spirit triumphing over the genius of evil, of vice, 
and darkness, under the figure of a serpent, was a familiar image repre- 
sented on numerous monuments, it is easy to conceive the eagerness 
with which Christians, at the fall of polytheism, adopted this image, so 
conformable to the language, the spirit, and the origin of the new 
religion. Genesis offers it under the form of the woman crushing the 
head of the serpent. The Apocalypse represents Michael the arch- 
angel and the dragon—the old serpent called the Devil, in chains. 
The ceremonies called the Rogations of the fifth century made this 
subject more familiar to the people, who, seeing in the processions the 
winged dragons, images of the demon, came to consider them as the 
representations of dragons of flesh and bone, vanquished by the bishops 
more particularly reverenced in their diocese. Such were the dragons 
of Tarascon, Poitiers, Metz, Troyes, Rheims, Louvain, and Paris. As 
each cathedral church had its dragon borne in procession, so each 
cathedral had its holy bishop the conqueror of a dragon or monstrous 
serpent, from which he had delivered the country. Such were St, 
George and the dragon, the Knights of France, Italy, and Corinth. 
According to all the legends, all these heroes vanquished dragons ;— 
this, then, represents an allegory received in all times and in all places 
—the triumph of the heavenly conqueror, of the principle of good and 
light, over the principle of darkness and evil, figured by a serpent as 
the pagans say, but as the Christian expresses it, the triumph of truth 
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over error, of the Christian religion over polytheism—in popular lan- 
guage, of God over the Devil.” 

Mr. Floquet divides his history into three parts. First, from the 
earliest times to 1512, in which year Louis XII. gave two edicts confirma- 
tory of the privilege. Secondly, from 1512 to 1591, when Henry IV. 
modified the privilege, refusing it to those who were guilty of rape, mur- 
der with malice prepense, heresy, high treason, assassination, coining, 
and the issue of false coin. Thirdly, from 1591 to 1797, its final 
abolition. By some, the origin of it is carried back to the seventh 
century. But to this assertion it is objected, that in the life of the 
Saint, written in the eighth century, in Latin verse, and published in 
1717 by the learned Benedictines, Dom Martine and Dom Durand, 
the miracle of the dragon and the privilege are not mentioned : nor in 
the life’ of the Saint composed by Gerard, dean of Soissons, in the 
tenth century, nor in that written in the twelfth century, nor by Wil- 
liam de Jumieges, nor by Ordericus Vitalis. It is only when we reach 
a much later date that anything authentic appears. In 1210, the 
governors of Rouen having made a difficulty in delivering to the 
chapter the Chevalier Richard, the prisoner chosen for the day, com- 
plaint was made to Philip Augustus, who directed the archbishop of 
Rouen and the chatellain of Arques to make legal inquiry into the 
point. Nine witnesses were examined, who deposed that under the 
reigns of Henry II. and of Richard Coeur de Lion, no objections 
had been raised ; but that in every year, on Ascension-day, a pri- 
soner had been delivered to the chapter. The Chevalier Richard 
was accordingly delivered ; and, in token of his gratitude, he gave to 
the Chapter a yearly rent of twenty sous, arising from his mill, situate 
near the monastery of Medard; and also a candle of one pound 
weight. The act of donation still exists in the archives of the cathe- 
dral. In the year 1394, a question having arisen as to whether the 
accomplices of a prisoner should participate in the privilege, the 
chapter thus expressed themselves:—*‘ It is said that the privilege was 
ordained in honour and remembrance of the miracle performed by 
St. Romain, when he took, and reduced in subjection, a great serpent 
or dragon, which devoured and destroyed man and beast in the en- 
virons of Rouen.” In 1425, Henry VI., king of France and Eng- 
land, gives a commission to the bishop of Bayeux, to inquire into 
this usage and custom. In this charter it is said to be a constant 
tradition in Normandy, that the privilege was introduced ‘ aprés voix 
angélique venant du ciel par les miracles du glorieux St. Romain.”’ 
In 1485, there appeared before Charles VIII., sitting in the Exche- 
quer Court at Rouen, Maitre Etienne Tubache, chancellor, and the 
canons of the cathedral of Rouen, who stated, that in the time of 
Monseigneur St. Romain, a serpent devastated the country, and 
excited so much terror that no one could be found willing to accom- 
pany the Saint to attack him, till at length two prisoners, condemned 
to death, were given up to him for that purpose; one of whom refused 
to accompany him. St. Romain exorcised the serpent, put a stole 
around his neck, and gave a rope to the prisoner, to lead the monster 
to the bridge over the Seine, from whence he was thrown into the 
river. The king, Dagobert, granted that, in the name of God and 
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n- of St. Romain, a prisoner should every year be pardoned. By letters ; 
patent of 1512, Louis XII. confirmed the privilege, under the name ; 
he of ‘* La Fierté.” It is there recited, that in the year 520, or there- 4. th 
a- abouts, a horrible beast, in the form of a dragon or serpent, haunted Be 
V. and inhabited the country near Rouen, who devoured man and beast, ye 
ir- and destroyed boats and ships navigating in the Seine, till Monseig- i fi 
ig, neur St. Romain, chancellor of France under Clotaire II., moved re | 
al by compassion, determined to pursue the beast to his den. He found 54 
th | no one bold enough to go with him, but a prisoner condemned to th 
he death. The Saint seized the dragon, and the prisoner ‘led him into aS 
in the city, where he was burnt and consumed by fire. After the death oa’. 
d, | of St. Romain, St. Duen made to king Dagobert a report of the a4 | 
in | miracle; in consideration of which, the king, in order to preserve the [hen | 
he . memory of this event, granted for ever to the archbishop, dean, and 4) , 
il- | chapter of Rouen, the privilege of releasing from the prisons, a pri- oH i 
ch | soner, whatever be his crime, once every year. There are material : ; 
he errors in this account. In the year 520, Clotaire the First was king; '§ an 
he : and St. Godard, not St. Romain, was bishop of Rouen, In an old i ' 
n- . manuscript, the chapter thus express themselves :—‘‘ Behold the com- G4 
of memoration of the great miracle, effected by one of our first bishops, ep | 
he : when he delivered our forefathers from paganism ; for we were then : ie 1 
he : under the power and in the hands of the great invisible dragon, which ia 
ns | isthe Devil.” It appears from other documents that the privilege was 
ri- | acknowledged by Henry V. of England, after an inquiry made 1 
rd | before the cardinal bishop of Winchester, uncle of the king. In i 
to ; 1473, the chapter defended the privilege, and it was granted to a he 
te murderer, whose crime was perpetrated during the residence of Tia | 
id | Charles VIII. at Rouen; and the procession passed in the presence i} 
~— of the king and his sister, Anne of France. In 1539, le Sieur de ie ] 
he Croisset was chosen and delivered, in spite of the opposition of 4141 
he Francis I.* In 1557, La Fierté was granted to the nephew of Diane | ti, | 
as | de Poictiers, a gentleman named Bredevent, who had fallen into some Wed ' 
Dy youthful follies with his companions. On this occasion the chapter eel 
nt : received a letter from Diane herself, and one from Henry II. The if T 
a privilege was granted, in 1573, to the Baron de Montboissier, for the tat 
7 murder of his wife. In 1576, to Jacquemine de Boysréoult, for the y 
to murder of her husband; for which crime she was condemned to be ta 
nt burnt alive by the parliament of Bretagne. Among the list of pri- e 
ix soners who received the pardon, appear the following names of ae 
” Englishmen :—Thomas Grandon, of the parish of Hannequin, in the Hy 
p- diocese of York, for having killed with a sword, at Chambois, near : ae 
he Lisieux, Jean Borlasse and Robert Le Cossieye, in the year 1429; in at 
of the year 1434, of William Bane, of the parish of St. Bin, in the dio- ae | 
id cese of Carlisle, for having slain a man named Sanders; in 1438, the a 
i name of Brent occurs, and that of Jehan Houcton, of the parish of if 
d Langthon in Clendal, in the diocese of Dublin. This remarkable 
d custom continued in use till the year 1789; when the National As- 
le sembly abolished all the peculiar privileges of cities and provinces. 
or In 1790, however, the chapter elected Nicholas Beherie and Mary 
e | ome nr 





id * Who subsequently granted a confirmation of the pardon. 
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his wife, his accomplice in the murder of le Sieur Briguet; and it 
appears there was no opposition raised to this, the last exercise of the 
privilege. But in 1791, the cardinal archbishop De la Rochefoucault 
being in exile, a metropolitan bishop and an episcopal council exer- 
cised his functions. A short time before Ascension-day, the chief 
magistrates of the city demanded if the privilege would be claimed. 
The president of the tribunal wrote to the metropolitan bishop of 
Rouen, M. Charrier de la Roche. The prelate returned an answer, 
stating, ‘‘ There can be no longer any question respecting the privilege, 
all having been abolished. But I regard this custom not as a privi- 
lege, but an act of mercy, claimed in the name of religion, and as an 
homage rendered to that virtue by the piety of the magistrates. The 
custom is very ancient, the people much attached to it; I desire, there- 
fore, to preserve a custom so respectable and touching, not as a right, 
but as a tribute paid by the laws to the mildness of religion.” The 
tribunal referred the question to the minister of justice, expressing a 
desire to preserve a privilege so dear to the people. The minister, 
Dupont, the declared enemy of all privilege, determined against it, 
and notified the same to the tribunal, saying that its abolition was a 
necessary consequence of the new laws. The Ascension-day of 1791, 
then, passed without the accustomed ceremonies. 

Three weeks before the day of the Ascension, the privilege was 
notified to the magistrates of Rouen, who abstained thenceforth from 
proceeding against the accused, and from the execution of condemned 
prisoners. The chapter went into all the prisons to interrogate the 
prisoners, and to select the one most worthy of this grace. 

The ceremony which took place before the festival of Ascension 
was as follows. On the Monday of Quasimodo, the chapter desig- 
nated the four canons, who were charged to claim the privilege of St. 
Romain before the parliament. On the Monday after the third Sus- 
day after Easter, eighteen days before Ascension-day, the canons, in 
their robes, went in procession to the Palace of Justice. They were 
admitted by the president, and made theirclaim. The president gave 
an acknowledgment of it to the dean, canons, and chapter. Hence 
they proceeded to the Cour des Aides. On Rogation Monday, two 
canons visited all the prisons, in which they were received ‘ dolce- 
ment et honnourablement,” in a chamber strewed with herbs and 
flowers. On a table was placed a magnificent crucifix, silver gilt. 
The bailli then left them, saying, ‘‘ Dieu vous donne faire bonne 
élection.” The jailor then, on his knees, made oath to answer their 
questions as to all prisoners admitted. All the cells were opened, and 
the jailor retired, saying, ‘ Je ne suis may (plus) geollier, vous estes 
maitres des lieux,” and gave up the keys.” The canons then exa- 
mined all the prisoners. The following day (Tuesday) the two canons 
returned again; the prisoners who were candidates made confession 
on their knees, before the crucifix, and the confession was reduced to 
writing. On the morning of Ascension-day, vast crowds of men, 
women, and children assembled from all parts of Normandy, and a 
sermon was preached in the old tower, in honour of St. Romain, by 
the cure de St. Martin. At eight in the morning, the canons assem- 
bled in the chapter-house of the cathedral. The usher demanded if 
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any one wished to address the meeting. Sometimes persons of the 
highest rank did so. The bishop of Pamiers came in the name of the 
Duc d’Orléans, son of Francis I., to speak in favour of four Barons 
d’Aunay. In 1621, came Alexandre de Vendéme, grand prior of 
France, the natural son of Henry IV., and Gabrielle d’Estrees; in 
1627, letters were produced and read from Cardinal Richelieu ; the 
eldest of the canons, who were commissioners, made a report of their 
visit to the prisons: an oath of secresy was then taken, ‘‘ manus ad 
pectus,’’ by all the canons (even archbishops, if canons) ; and they 
then placed themselves on their knees, to invoke the aid of the Holy 
Spirit. The archbishop began the hymn “Veni Creator ;” the pri- 
soner was then elected by a plurality of votes, vivd voce, and after- 
wards by ballot; the papers were put in a box, and the name of the 
prisoner chosen was then proclaimed by the archbishop, written on a 
sheet of paper, folded, and signed by the seal of the chapter, in green 
wax; a messenger was then sent for the chaplain of St. Romain, to 
whom the letter was given, and carried to the parliament ; the canons 
then took off their surplices and proceeded to the library, where a 
magnificent repast was laid before them. In 1756, two tables, of thirty 
covers each, were spread, and the Duc de Montmorency, the gover- 
nor-general, and the president, were present. The ceremonial at the 
Palace of Justice was as follows :—All the members of the parliament, 
in red robes, preceded by four ushers, in violet, proceeded through the 
gilded chamber to the chapel, which was hung with tapestry, and 
seated themselves on hangings embroidered with fleur-de-lis, where 
was celebrated the mass of the prisoner, sung with organ and choir. 
They proceeded to a magnificent dinner in the saloons of the Palace 
of Justice, called “le diner du cochon,” and which lasted for two 
hours; they then went into the gilded chamber, and the messengers 
of the chapter were admitted, who delivered the letter, and retired. 
The president opened it: if the crime of the prisoner was known to 
them, they liberated him immediately, except in cases of heresy and 
high treason, and unless forbidden by the king’s attorney-general. 
The prisoner was sent for, and delivered to the ushers; on entering 
the gilded chamber he fell on his knees; he was then interrogated by 
the president, and a debate ensued as to whether the case fell within 
those permitted by the crown lawyers. The first president collected 
the votes, and the public were admitted to this audience. Sometimes 
the case was set aside, from not falling within the privilege of La 
Fierté. The words of the president, in a case of murder, were severe : 
‘Vous avey tué la créature de Dieu, que vous ne sauriez faire résus- 
citer, Vous devey vous occuper le reste de vos jours du soin d’appaiser 
la colére de Dieu.” The prisoner then paraded the town bareheaded : 
arrived at the market-place, he was delivered up to the chapter, re- 
presented by the chaplain and the deputies of the brotherhood of 
St. Romain; he then went into a room of the market-house, where 
he partook of some refreshment; the fetters were taken off his legs, 
und twisted round one of his arms: if a poor man, he was dressed 
decently to appear in the ceremony: anciently, he now confessed. 
The chapter, being informed that the prisoner was on the king’s high- 
way (sur le cartel du roi), the archbishop ordered all the bells to ring, 
N.$.—VOL, V. R 
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particularly the immense George d’Amboise, in the casting of which 
much silver was thrown in, to which cause the people ascribe its beau- 
tiful tone. The choir beginning the service called Tierce, the doors of 
the chapter-house being opened, the people could see the archbishop 
holding a rod, to which were attached all the confessions of the pri- 
soners who had not obtained the privilege; all of which he burnt at a 
taper, placed on a stone table, excepting that of the delivered prisoner. 
Te Deum was sung, and the hymn ‘‘ Christe quem sedes,” &c. They 
then proceeded to the Haute Vieille Tour, where the prisoner was 
standing in his place, in front of a platform eighteen feet high, sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns; the archbishop and other dignitaries 
mounted the flight of steps; behind them two chaplains bore the 
shrine of St. Romain, placed on a table covered by an embroidered 
napkin. The prisoner, on his knees, delivered from his chains, 
covered the shrine with kisses, and the prelate addressed to him a dis- 
course, and ordered him to recite the Confiteor. Anciently he con- 
fessed to the priest, and the officiating clergy, placing their hands on 
his head, recited the prayers, Misereatur and Indulgentiam, making 
him place his arms before the supporters of the shrine, and rising 
three times, elevate the shrine each time, in token of absolution, with 
great respect ; and in token of his deliverance he was ordered to sup- 
port and carry the forepart of the shrine to the church of Notre 
Dame; this was the signal for the populace, who, full of enthusiasm, 
made the square echo with the cry, ‘* Noél, Noel, Noel!” which, 
according to an old anthem, means ‘‘ God be with us.”’ (Noe El.) 
The procession followed, singing the hymn ‘ Felix dies mortalibus,”’ 
and proceeded to the Portail de St. Romain, in the cathedral; here 
were collected the four schools for the poor, each containing thirty 
children. Bread was distributed by the brotherhood. Behind were 
ecclesiastics, bearing the shrine of St. Blaise, which belonged to the 
brotherhood Des Peigneurs de Cire. Clergy of St. Herbland, St. 
Godard, and St. Ursula, followed, bearing shrines. Then a company 
of fifty burgesses, in caps of green velvet, armed with guns and 
halberts. Then the association of constables, with a monstrous winged 
serpent, carried by a beadle on a staff, surmounted by a figure of the 
Virgin, who trode him under foot, to signify that the Blessed Virgin 
was the woman who bruised the head of the infernal dragon. In the 
mouth of this monster was placed the largest fish that could be found. 
Music was played on horns, clarionets, and trumpets. Then followed 
the shrine of Notre Dame, of silver gilt, having embossed figures; in 
the centre, the image of the Virgin, eight inches high. The shrine 
contained relics of her hair and of her shift. The notables of the town 
followed two and two, and the banners of Nétre Dame, choristers, 
clergy of the cathedral, two hundred in number, dignitaries of the 
chapter, counsellors of the parliament, and the officiating canon; the 
archbishop giving his blessing.* Then, at a considerable distance, 





* Persons of high distinction often joined the procession. In 1449, the Duke 
of Somerset, lieut. of Henry Vith, king of France and England, was present; and 
in 1756, the Duc de Montmorency, governor of the province and president of the 
parliament, joined it. 
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came the beadle, dressed in a violet robe, and carrying at the end of 
a stick the figure, in osier, of a winged dragon, which the people re- 
garded as a representation of that which St. Romain had killed. The 
brotherhood of the Dragon followed. As soon as the people beheld 
the dragon they burst into cries of joy, so loud that even thunder 
would not have been heard, The attendants of the dragon placed in 
its mouth either a young fox, a rabbit, or a little pig, whose cries 
diverted the people. In 1752, the dragon was not carried. This 
riotous joy was succeeded by other feelings when the revered shrine 
of St. Romain appeared, surmounted by the embossed figure of the 
saint, and carried on the shoulders of the prisoner, who was crowned 
with a wreath of white flowers. All eyes were fixed on him, as he 
moved slowly on, singing ‘‘ Dulce onus vincula solvens.” When 
the prisoner was a gentleman, he was accompanied by friends with 
drawn swords to protect him. Anciently seven persons bareheaded, 
who had been released in former years, joined the procession. The 
archbishop chanted verses from the Te Deum. They entered the 
church. The officiating priest and the prisoner placed the shrine 
on the High Altar. The prisoner on his knees received the ex- 
hortation of the archbishop and other dignitaries. Solemn mass 
of the Ascension was sung, and the prisoner was conducted to the 
chapel of the Blessed Virgin, and then by the brotherhood to the 
chapel of St. Romain, where low mass was performed. At the Offer- 
tory the chains twisted round his arms were removed, and placed in 
the basin. Music was performed in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Romain. The prisoner was then conducted to the Court de 
Vicomté. Again the process and another sentence were read, which 
absolved him from the chapter, He was then conducted by the 
brotherhood throagh the streets, and to his house, if he possessed 
one; if he did not, the master of the brotherhood lodged him for the 
night. The ceremonies of the day after the Ascension were as fol- 
lows. At eight o'clock came the chaplain and the brotherhood, to 
seek the prisoner, whom, with a white crown on his head, they con- 
ducted to the chapter house, where the last act of this interesting 
drama was played. On his knees he received an exhortation from the 
chaplain, which lasted three quarters of an hour, and enforced the 
necessity of living well and as a good Catholic, and directed him to 
render thanks to God, the saint, and the chapter. Formerly he was 
further exhorted to perform pilgrimages and penances. He took an 
vath to be loyal and obedient to the dean and chapter, to abstain 
from theft, murder, and other crime, and to attend processions, with 
taper in hand, on all festivals of the Ascension from henceforth, if 
sojourning in the kingdom. Then followed confession and the grand 
penitentiary mass, succeeded by a breakfast at the house of the pro- 
vost, or at that of the master of the brotherhood. A new hat was 
given to him, and he went to return thanks to the members of the 
parliament and the canons. The season was one of great rejoicing 
in the city of Rouen; the country people flocked into it in their holiday 
dresses, the citizens’ wives also displayed their gayest dresses and 
newest fashions, and dances and festivities in the streets were kept 
up to a late hour of the night. 
R 2 
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ON THE DATE OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
PAINTED GLASS. 


In a late number of the Bulletin Monumental, edited by M. De 
Caumont, there is a letter from M. Boueé, Curé de St. Just de Lyon, 
relative to the opinion which has been expressed, that painted windows 
in churches are not anterior tothe ninth century. M. Boué says, ‘an 
important fact seems to prove that in the first ages the bishops used 
painted glass to ornament the basilica which they erected for the 
worship of the true God. St. Patiene, who was elevated to the 
episcopal throne of Lyons in 450, is celebrated among the Gauls for 
his charity, his talents, and his zeal in the reparation of the churches 
devastated by the barbarians. One of the most magnificent which 
under his auspices was erected, was on the mountain of St. Just, in 
honour of the Machabées, for which he requested an inscription from 
his friend Sidonius Apollinaris, bishop of Clermont. This inscription 
has fortunately been preserved, in a letter which Sidonius wrote to his 
friend Hesperius: the following is an extract from that valuable docu- 
ment of christian antiquity, which has been translated by MM. Gre- 
goire and Columbus, in their edition of the works of Sidonius: Lyons, 
1836. The principal passage is thus translated :—Under the painted 
figures a layer of the bright green of the spring brings into relief the 
saphir blue on the verdant glass. 


‘ Intus lux micat, atque bracteatum 
Sol sic sollicitatur ad lacunar 
Fulvo ut concolor erret in metallo. 
Distinctum vario nitore marmor, 
Percurrit cameram, solum, fenestras : 
Ac sub versicoloribus figuris 
Vernans herbida crusta Sappiratos 
Flectit per prasinum vitrum lapillos.’ * 


‘* Sidonius had certainly seen the church of the Machabées, which he 
describes so admirably in the inscription which he caused to be 
engraved in the church ; his expression is, ‘ Hujus igitur edis externis 
carmen inscripsi.’ It is probable that Sidonius addressed this letter 
to his friend Hesperius from Lyons, his native country, which he 
frequently visited. It is impossible not toadmit, from this remarkable 
passage in the inscription of the church of the Machabées, that St. 
Patiene had embellished it with coloured glass in which the figures 
were painted.” The use of painted glass for the ornament of churches 
appears by this to have been established at least in the fifth century. 
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CHAUCER MODERNIZED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir,—By what a fragile and brittle thread man holds his 
pleasures, and how sudden and unforeseen is the tempest that breaks 
his tranquillity, have been too often felt by most to excite much 
surprise in any, when all at once he finds the calm lake upon which 
he floated in forgetful security, swelling into mountain waves, threat- 
ening to whelm him and his little bark in its angry billows. With such 
a subdued feeling of astonishment, (surprised but not unprepared,) 
was it that I read the letter of Mr. Horne addressed to you, but in- 
tended ostensibly for myself:—Rachel bewailing her children, and 
will not be comforted. 

But whatever may be our expectations of sharing the common lot 
of humanity, and with whatever indifference we may be prepared to 
look upon a probable, but an unjust attack, there are circumstances in 
which silence and indifference would be blameable. Allowing to Mr. 
Horne his claim of answering all who may critically examine his 
writings, (and I have not the smallest objection to the opportunity you 
have in this instance, Sir, afforded him,) I think that I now discover 
myself to be in that situation, where such a stoical coolness would 
be injurious to myself, and I think I may be allowed to add, to the in- 
terests of literature—and certainly would be disrespectful, Sir, to your 
readers. 

Mr. Horne begins his letter with a simile from the dissecting-room, 
and a diatribe against reviewers generally, but so managed that “ the 
critic” in question is quite welcome to take as much to himself as he 
pleases: the public, but for the previous perusal of the paper of 
January, would no doubt apply to him the whole. I have read again 
and again the critique that has so unhappily, and to me so unaccount- 
ably, awakened Mr. H.’s wrath—for it is no less; without succeeding 
in my attempt to discover any reasonable ground for the asperity 
which it has called forth. Still, I am obliged to him for his frank 
rudeness, garnished as it is with compliments of a questionable, and 
epithets of an unquestionable character, when compared with the choice 
of assuming ‘‘ shape malign” which he repudiates, and for which I 
give him ample credit. 

Now, as it may happen, Mr. Editor, that in a growing Magazine, 
like yours, some new subscriber may, reading Mr. Horne’s letter, run 
away with the idea that my strictures where wholly of an unfriendly, 
nay hostile, character ; and that, from an incidental reference, which 
under the circumstances I could scarcely avoid, to an attempt of my 
own, they owed their origin to a rival and unworthy feeling; I must 
earnestly warn him against any such opinion, and have only to refer 
him to my article to feel fully satisfied that he will there find ample 
matter to disabuse himself of such an erroneous prejudice. He will 
there discover, I feel assured, that a spirit of candour and kindliness 
breathes throughout the whole paper. Every author has there met (as 
far as the writer was able to discern it) the fair share of credit and 
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eulogium due to his labours, which are always highly estimated ; and 
his errors, where the writer has thought to discover them, and these 
have been his presumptuous words, have been merely stated, not 
dwelt upon, and compared, generally speaking, by merely placing 
them beside their original. Forgetful of the liberal allowances made 
for the difficulties of the task those gentlemen have undertaken, and 
upon which I laid considerable stress ; overlooking wholly the tribute 
of admiration unfeignedly offered to each individually, and to all col- 
lectively, and misinterpreting my motives in various emendations, to 
which I was actuated by a sincere desire for the successful result of 
their enterprise ; somewhat as a patient under the last and most pain- 
ful applications for his cure, forgetting the emollients, the past atten- 
tions, and present but unpalatable efforts for his recovery, in the 
strength of delirium turns upon his operators, so Mr. Horne, fora 
few, and but a few, deserved and to be expected animadversions, 
flies upon us like ten furies, and accuses us, something in the spirit 
of a merchant whose wares are underrated, of attempting to crush 
the only effort that has been worthily made to introduce Chaucer to 
the public, even at its first appearance. 

But previous to any defence of himself and his compatriots, Mr. 
Horne has pounced with considerable satisfaction upon an assertion 
that the ‘“* Monthly Magazine had taken the lead in this new iutro- 
duction of Chaucer upon Mr. H.’s principles.” In as far as regarded 
Mr. H.’s volume, this was merely as a correction to the claim set up 
for that book by the Atlas—a publication with which I believe one 
of the contributors is closely connected. And no doubt that gentle- 
man, if he intended more than the priority of modern attempts for the 
last twenty years, was led into error by Mr. Horne’s own statement 
in his Introduction: ‘‘ Except in the adoption of a modern typography, 
Chaucer’s poems have always appeared hitherto under no better aus- 
pices for modern appreciation than on their first publication 350 years 
ago.” In another passage he says, ‘‘In the attempts therefore 
which have been hitherto made, (with the exception of two of the tales 
modernized by Lord Thurlow and Mr. Wordsworth,) the whole sub- 
stantial material of Chaucer has been left as it stood, and the leading 
ideas only being adopted, a new poem has been written with more or 
less ability and verisimilitude, according to the genius and talent of 
the individual, and the principle on which he proceeded.” Thus, Mr. 
Editor, my object was merely to do justice to the Monthly as having 
taken precedence of Mr. Horne and his friends, which, as it must be 
allowed, needed not to have been so fiercely and triumphantly ad- 
verted to. It did not appear to me at all necessary to interfere, 
in my criticisms, with that research which Mr. H. had exhausted : 
my business, and to that I restricted myself, was the text, and its 
present Modernizers. Nevertheless, Mr. Leigh Hunt’s version having 
been a free one, and Mr. Clarke’s as decidedly a literal, would not 
have invalidated even a critical assertion: and most of the others 
being either fragments, or opposed to Mr. H.’s principle of rendering, 
are as little to the purpose. 

Mr. Horne, led away by a few alterations in passages to which he 
has given great, but it would appear unsuccessful, attention, has ima- 
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gined, most strangely, that I would have all the obsolete words of 
Chaucer retained,—in other words, this would be to let him alone. 
*« It is possible,” says he, ‘* to please the critic of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, by a version of Chaucer in a rough sort of blank verse,” &c. 
Now, Mr. Editor, from whence has he drawn so ridiculous a conclu- 
sion? Has the critic of the Monthly Magazine attempted his favou- 
rite in that way ?—have his own versions retained too many obsolete 
expressions, or unused accents? I confess that I would fain have 
reserved more of the former; and shall not feel it an offence, if it 
should be objected to me that I have too often sacrificed the latter. 
But, the principle for which I contend is, to substitute the less obso- 
lete for that which is more so—the soft for that which is harsh, when 
the choice is afforded. ‘There is always a moderate antiquity, whether 
in words or in costume, that is too far off to be identified as old fashioned, 
by comparison with the immediate present vogue, and yet not so 
remote as to be considered gothic or barbarous. For instance, if we 
wished to conjure before our eyes an antiquated image of the perfect 
gentleman, I think no one would look for it under the peaked hats and 
trunk hose of the Stuarts or the Commonwealth—still less would they 
seek it in the paintings of Hogarth: but who would not acknowledge 
it at once in the powdered tie wig, the chocolate coat, black silk 
smalls, gold buckles, and lace ruffled wrists of that almost classic 
specimen of resuscitated gentility which died away before the third of 
the Georges? Who would for a moment compare it with that type of 
a parish beadle, the court spark of the early Hanoverians? Suchis the 
case with our early poets—such a result may be obtained, by studying 
the language of the age which precedes us, but with such labour as 
few are prepared to harness themselves to. After all, though to attain 
perfection we must progress, yet it is a principle in human nature to 
look for its model, whether in morals or in poetry, in times gone by. 
The purity of the one and the simple beauty of the other are supposed 
ever to be with the age that has past. Thus, when Spenser wished to 
give an extra charm to his eclogues of the ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,” he 
selected the obsolete language of his great predecessor, and the sub- 
ject of our discourse ; and his friend and commentator E. K. thought 
it necessary at the same time to defend his choice, and accompany 
the edition with a glossary. It seems to me that the best exemplar 
that I can call to mind at this moment for all our imitations, as to how 
far the obsolete language may be borne at the present day, is the 
Castle of Indolence —a poem that has an antique grace that is de- 
lightful I should think to all, and neither wearisome nor difficult to 
any. It is the charm which the ar of antiquity possesses over us, 
and not its rust, that I would retain: and as it is not merely the 
clothes but the manner of wearing them, the gesture, the bearing, &c. 
of the individual, that gave to him a character and manner peculiarly 
his own; so not the words only, but the arrangement of them, their 
accents, unusual, but not grating to the ear, their auxiliary particles, 
now discarded, but still necessary, as a feature of the face we would 
depict,—all these, and much more, when tly offend only the fastidi- 
ous eye, and disgust only the effeminate ear, should in my opinion be 
not only borne with, but give pleasure in the hearing. It is the 
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beauty of old age that moves the heart with an instinctive reverence— 
it is the pleasing politesse of the ancien regime which may be smiled at 
by some, but can scarcely be displeasing to any. In fine, keeping the 
rhythm of the original, which is as necessary as the step to the 
dance, I would have the Muse of Chaucer to sing, as nearly as possible, 
with the tongue of Spenser. 

With regard to Mr. Horne’s accusation of hanging up every word 
not to be found in the text, as a scarecrow to fright the reader from his 
version, I put it to our common judges, whether Mr. H. is warranted 
in his assertion. The total number, even, if they could not be justified, 
is so small as to refute so unfaira charge. But I will leave it to 
the reader, after referring to the passages cited and uncited by Mr. 
H. in my previous article, to decide if there be any one of them 
which is not manifestly a distortion in some way or other of the origi- 
nal, as by weakening its force, mistaking or misinterpreting its mean- 


ing, or by a substitution un-Chaucerian altogether: for J am not so 
unreasonable as to suppose that the author can be altered and new 
moulded, as the difficulties of the task perpetually require, and the 
text still remain in its perfect integrity. It is sufficient that the 
modernizer make him to say nothing which he might not have said, 
under the circumstances that compel the alteration. And here it is 
necessary, Mr. Editor, to correct a mistake into which the animad- 
verter has fallen concerning my emendations. The major part of the 
passages so christened by Mr. H. are not such, nor were so intended ; 
but merely, as your readers on referring back will perceive, consist 
of the original text placed in juxtaposition with the new version, for 
comparison ;—in many instances, where the words varied but little 
from existing ones, literally—in the others, altered in spelling only, for 
no other reason than to afford the reader a greater facility in the 
work of comparison. Such is the case in most of the citations from 
Mr. H.’s prologue, Sire Thopaz, &c. ; this will account to the reader 
for finding the word slaw, in a quotation from the last mentioned 
poem, with its definition only—s/ain. As to such rhymes as armour, 
and an unaltered wold, or some few similar, where some essential 
corresponding rhymes must be retained, and the sense is impossible to 
be misunderstood, I think your readers will agree with me, that these 
are legitimate occasions for preserving the old reading, at small cost to 
the eye or the ear even of the critical. And even in those more ex- 
tended passages, where I have, with an overweening partiality for my 
own version, attributed tome by Mr. Horne,—such as in my remarks 
upon the acknowledged elegant version of the ‘* Flower and the Leaf,” 
-—I have but little more than restored the original, less as an offered 
version of my own, than as an easier means by which the reader might 
compare Mr. Powell's rendering with the text. I think nearly such a 
statement will be found upon reference to its place in the January 
number. 

Mr. Horne, with his estimation of the difficulties (not overrated) of 
the labour of love he has undertaken, will easily give me credit for 
these assertions, when he is informed, that the leisure of a week, 
broken upon continually by avocations little in consonance with his 
pursuit, was all that “ the critic” could allow himself for the purpose 
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of carefully reading the much esteemed labours of the talented con- 
tributors to the volume under discussion; as carefully collating the 
whole with the original, amending what has so been done, and writing 
these pages which have been so unfortunate as to rouse Mr. H.’s indig- 
nation :—even to look it over, except in the proof-sheet, was not al- 
lowed him. 

To show to the reader with what tenderness I have regarded the 
writers of this volume generally, (knowing as I do the great difficul- 
ties they have had to surmount,) and at the same time to prove to 
him how little I have deserved the harsh petulance of such terms as 
‘* carper and hypercritic,” [ beg to state in the face of all such terms, 
—and I defy Mr. Horne to say one word to the contrary,—that I have, 
with scores of egregiously bad rhymes before me, only taken the 
liberty of pointing out one—and that, because of the line, so impos- 
sible to have been written by Chaucer, which accompanied it: I 
allude to the libel-line. Would the reader believe it ? only that one. 

Now, to justify myself from a charge so wantonly raised, let the 
reader look at the following list, which is only a part, selected from 
the Prologue alone, by Mr. Horne :— 


* His son, a poems squire, with him there I saw— 
A lover and a lusty bachelor.” 


* An arm-brace wore he that was rich and broad, 
And by his side a buckler and a sword.” 


Picture of the Prioress— 


* Full seemly was her kerchief crimp’d across— 
Her nose well cut and long, eyes grey as glass.” 


** Therefore instead of prayers, and groans and tears, 
We must give money to the poor fryéres.” 


Verily, I think that the nice ear of the critic of ‘‘ voyage,” (a 
word occurring not in an emendation, but a quotation,) has here 
a little failed him. Again— 


“* And for to drink strong wine as red as blood—— 
Then would he jest, and shout as he were mad.” 


It is most true that the first line is worth any sacrifice to retain ; 
but, surely, if it was too much trouble to spend a few hours in finding 
a rhyme to blood, the lesser sin would have been to restore the obsolete 
‘“« wood,” (mad,) and place its meaning in a note. 

I shall close a task Mr. H. has forced upon me, by a few parallel 
rhymes taken at random from the Prologue alone :— 


Frore “souls not hairs * example could house 
Poor schools goat ears temple loud curious 


I leave it now to your readers, Sir, to decide how far this gentleman is 
entitled to rail at the unmusical ears of others; and, likewise, to dis- 
cover if such and so many bad rhymes, with little reason but negligence 





* In this instance Chaucer’s example will not defend our modernizer, since the 
poet adopts a spelling of the time agreeable to the sound: heres and eres, for hairs 
and ears. 
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on the part of their author, are to be found in the versions which have 
appeared in the Monthly Magazine. With regard to Mr. Horne’s 
threat of examination of these attempts, when | put them forward to 
the public in the important manner in which Mr. H. has done his, I 
shall not shrink from his ordeal, when we shall have changed our places; 
but I believe it is not very usual for one contributor of friendly corre- 
spondence to a periodical, to find himself placed at the bar by another 
correspondent upon the same ground,—and he, one who has been per- 
mitted to the arena, as on this occasion, to defend himself. 

But it is now time to follow the objector in his own order of attack 
and defence. It must be borne in mind, that the important part of 
our strictures are either assented to, or unnoticed, or railed at in the 
lump; but the first objection brought forward by Mr. Horne, against 
my hypercriticism, is from the following passage, which I give literally 
from Chaucer :— 


“« For he was late ycome from his voyage, 
And wente for to don his pilgrimage.” 


Horne. “ For he was late return’d, and he was sage, 
And cared for nought but his good pilgrimage.” 
Critic. ** For he was lately come from his voyage, 


And went him for to make (do) his pilgrimage.” 


Mr. H. complains of my great alterations in this couplet—let the 
reader judge between us: the introduction of him, went him, is 
after the mode of the day, as well as Chaucer’s own style in many 
passages. Mr. H. says that it is clear that from the context the 
knight was sage, and therefore he had a right to make it a point in 
his drawn character. It is very clear likewise from the same source, 
that he was a great traveller, the which, had it produced the required 
jingle, might, by the same rule, have been substituted. 

The next defence set up is for ‘ pilgrim coil,” because it makes a 
capital rhyme to boil—and I suppose Mr. H. holds a good boil to be 
no bad thing. But why not the text itself? there are few who do not 
know that nonce, or nones, means occasion, and this is one exception 
I would beg for retaining an unused word ; thus :— 


Text. ‘ A cook they hadden with them for the nones, (time, or occasion) 
To boil the chickens and the marrow bones.” 


Chaucer does not intend to ridicule pilgrimages, but only their 
abuses ; and since he had enrolled himself as one of the pilgrims on 
the present occasion, he is less likely to apply this term to the body, 

Mr. H. accuses the ‘ critic” of dogmatically deciding certain 
points as mistakes, so erecting his opinion over every other. The 
** critic” had stated at the beginning, that he should point out what 
appeared to him to be wrong. Now, although afterwards he says 
such passages are misunderstood, it is ever with the qualification 
before given—according to the opinion of the examiner: and must 
not all criticisms be built on such a basis? But the main question is, 
not if it be a dogma, but is it just and in right reasoning? Yet I 
would that it should be observed by the reader, that on all these, and 
the few following short examples, the “ critic” dwelt not with any 
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triumph, or even any remark upon what he considered obvious errors, 
not intending for one moment to do more than advert to places open 
to the correction of the writer himself: he did not in one instance 
attempt a new reading, although he flatters himself that he might 
have done it. Of these dogmatisms take one: Chaucer says of the 
Knight— 
“« And evermore he had a sovran prise.” (or pris) 

Mr. Horne. s won a prize.” 


Now I before pointed out the difference of winning a prize, and of 
bespeaking every where high esteem and honourable consideration. 
Cribb won many prizes, I believe, but I question if he had a sovereign 
prise any where out of the ring. Proofs of the high value attached to 
him are given by the Poet, when he says that the place of honour was 
given to him at noble tables, above even the great men of the coun- 
tries where he was. 

That unhappy word zones must be almost an indictable nuisance to 
Mr. H., for it pothers him again, as in the Cook’s case, and for the 
saine reason it is thrown overboard. 








Chaucer. ** The miller was a stout carl for the nones,* 
Full big he was of brawn, and eke of bones.” 





Horne. ** The miller, &c. 
Right large he was,” &c. 


Upon this passage, in my quiet way, Mr. Editor, I merely pointed 
to the original. Mr. H. persists that because it is a physiological fact 
that a man who could break open a door with his head, might break a 
window likewise with his voice, as I remember in a caricature to have 
seen Lord Ellenborough so doing with a tremendous NO! hurled at 
poor Hone—so he has a right, for the sake of a rhyme, to do away 
with the sense of one line, by an abrupt introduction of three words 
evidently pieced on, as a mason mends one door-step to match the 
other. 

We come to a passage that has more especially excited the spleen 
of my opponent; I allude to the diet of the Doctor of Physic. 


Chaucer. “* Of his diet measurable was he, 
For it was of no great superfluity, 
But of great nourishment, and dzestible. 
His study was but little on the Bible.” 


Horne. “ His diet by its nutriment weigh’d he, 
For to be charged with superfluity, 
In meat and drink, had been to h.m a libel. 
His study,” &c. 


My objection to this rendering was rested solely upon the third line, 
which I must still contend, is clean contrary to the style of the author, 
and such as we cannot suppose that he would have written. If I 
might be allowed to suggest an emendation here, without calling down 
the phials of Mr. H.’s wrath, I would read— 


deep of tones, 





* Meaning a good sturdy fellow for the purposed pilgrimage, in which some 
peril occasionally befel. 
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“ He of his diet was full measurely, * 
For ’twas of no greatt superfluity, 
More fit for nourishing than apetible. 

_ His study was but little on the Bible.” 

Mr. Horne exults much on his success in this rendering, which he 
pronounces to be “* gotten over in a masterly manner;” he may say 
this, he remarks, ‘as it is not his own; as, after many unsatisfactory 
attempts, he sent it to Mr. Hunt,” who concocted the libel-line. No 
doubt the reader, as well as myself, will bow to such an authority 
upon such a subject. With respect to the word apetible, or desirable, 
it is a word certainly not often used, but yet by no means obsolete. 
Mr. H. continues—the critic chooses to read reckless, as applied to 
the monk. I shall here give the original. 


Chaucer. “* He gave not of the text a pulléd hen, 
That saith that hunters ben not holy men; 
Ne that a monk, when he is rékkeless, 
Is like to a fish that is waterless ; 
That is to say, a monk out of his cloister. 
This ilke text held he not worth an oyster.” 


Mr. Tyrwhitt is inclined to read regnelles—i. e. without rule. Al- 
though I agree with the interpretation, | can see no reason for the 
alteration. A reckless monk is a disorderly one who casts off his 
rule, 

Mr. Horne. “ He rated not the text at a pluck’d hen, 
Which saith that hunting fits not holy men ; 
Or that a monk beyond his bricks and mortar, 
Is like a fish without a drop of water ;— 
That is to say, a monk out of his cloister :— 
Now this same text he held not worth an oyster.” 

I can hardly give up the text for the Harleian MS. cloisterless, 
from which Mr. H. has rendered his—since it suits not with the usual 
style of the author; and beside the similar rhymes, it would make the 
Poet explain his third line by his fifth, which, if we read cloisterless to 
the former, could require no such explanation; for its sense would 
run thus: that the monk that is cloisterless means—a monk that is 
out of his cloister. Could Chaucer mean this? I take it to be simply 
this: the Monk cared nothing for the text, which says that one of his 
order that is living contrary to his rule is like a fish out of water,—that 
is to say, a monk out of his cloister. But be the sense as it may, can 
the expression marked be tolerated in this place, and as a substitute 
for the text? 

Mr. H. again says that it was ‘“‘ unhandsome”’ in me to notice the 
phantom word stave, (it having no local habitation in our language as 
here applied by Mr. Horne,) “‘ since I must have seen that it was 
necessary to retain it as a rhyme to gave, which is the right rendering 
of yaf. This isa reasoning, if such it can be called, to which I can- 
not defer. I considered it an oversight, and merely, and inciden- 








* This is one phrase of Chaucer’s own substituted for another, a liberty I think 
that the venerable Poet himself might pardon. 

+ Mr. Horne charges me with inserting the great, it not being in the original. 
I can only assure the reader that it is in my two copies. 
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tally, mentioned it as such. Iam much surprised to find it preme- 
ditated. 


Chaucer. “ Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff, 
This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf.” 


This is, perhaps, a line that would require to be studied and laid 
down repeatedly for weeks and weeks before it could be done to the 
satisfaction of a lover of Chaucer. As it is impossible to defend, or 
to retain, stave, I think it almost as imperative to retain staff. I shall 
venture one that shall be English. Graff is a term still used occa- 
sionally instead of graft, and takes its position as a living word in our 
lexicon; I therefore hazard the following reading :— 


He on his sheep did this great lesson graff, 
or,— 

This nobl’ example he on his sheep did graff ; 
or, the words might be inverted, and put thus—“ his staff in hand,” 
—and a suitable sense found to rhyme with hand instead of staff. 

I will not press the over-nice conscience of Mr. Horne upon the 
affair of the Pardonere; but, respecting his scruples, I cannot admit 
his judgement. 

Like a skilful belligerent who feels the war too warm for him in his 
own country, Mr. Horne now makes a fortunate diversion into the 
enemy’s territory. I say fortunate, for although he has levelled his 
attack but in two places, and failed utterly in one, yet upon the other, 
I confess it with candour, and at the same time with confusion, he has 
gained a most signal triumph, which, but that it is the only one, I 
should blush for deeply. The place to which I allude with unfeigned 
regret, both for my own negligence, for it was no other, and for the 
wrong done to Mr. Hunt, is this—upon which our animadverter exalts 
his horn above those of the crescent moon, and with much justice. 


“* Ruddy and broad the sun look’d from the skies, 
As he is wont when morning mists do rise.” 


This couplet is most assuredly, but at the same time most inno- 
cently, cited from my own version of the ‘‘ Tartar Tale,” instead of from 
the text, as asserted in the review. The fact is, that after collating 
all the other poems with the original most carefully, | gave too much 
to memory in this which had possessed already so much of my atten- 
tion in my own previous version ; and knowing the pains I had taken 
in my past labours to render it in the most faithful manner, consistent 
with all those qualifications necessary for the change of times and lan- 
guage, though I continually referred to the original, yet in this in- 
stance I felt an unhappy confidence in my memory, which misgave 
me most treacherously, But at the same time that I retract my accu- 
sation of Mr. Hunt, as to the philosophizing away the simple picture 
of nature, by a candid acknowledgment of my error, I must rejoice in 
declaring that it is the only point upon which the Knight of the Guild 
can justly arraign me at his bar. Of course, the arguments that I 
have used on that occasion must recoil from Mr. Hunt upon myself, 
or be carried through Mr. Hunt to the revered Chaucer himself. And 
I must be allowed to say, that it is so unlike his usual inartificial 
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manner, that it helped not a little to put me off my guard. And the 


Rf s remarks which I have made, although unjust in this instance, as it 
a, 3 regards Mr. Hunt, are yet, I think, true, when applied generally, 
( Great poets rarely describe the philosophy of nature’s phenomena, 
; ya but content themselves with vividly depicting them— 
Bee “* As when some great painter dips 
diy His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.” 

2% ba Thus Milton, in his celebrated simile, when describing the fallen 
aD ts, archangel ,— 
aE; ** As when the sun new risen 
<} Bes Looks thro’ the horizontal misty air, 
ay Shorn of his beams,”— 
ine sublimes this very description of Chaucer into a noble figure, with a 
TRE mode of speech much like to my alteration of the passage in question 
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et —wrong though I confess to it be. 
Take again this bold picture from the great Bard’s beautiful lyric— 


af the “‘ Hymn of the Nativity :”— 
ita ** So when the sun in bed, 
+} Curtain’d with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave.” 


So Coleridge, in his ‘* Ancient Mariner” — 

4 “ The sun came up upon the right— 
Out of the sea came he; 

And broad as a weft upon the left 
Went down into the sea :” 
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and farther on,— 


« All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon.” 
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In all these instances the poets do but paint the great orb in its dif- 
ferent appearances, but do not say why it so appeared, or that it did 
so appear ; but that it was so: leaving the reader to acknowledge 
the truth of the picture, by comparing it with nature as he has seen 
her under like circumstances. 

Now, Mr. Editor, having confessed my error with candour, and 
done my penance of humiliation with, I trust, a proper spirit of con- 
trition, allow me to proceed in my examination of the author’s stric- 
tures. With respect, then, to the version of ‘‘ Queen Annelida and 
False Ariete,” upon reference to my remarks in the last number, and 
to the version itself, I see no reason to alter the opinion hazarded in the 
review. Although I do not pretend to Mr. H.’s skill in the know- 
ledge and practice of the art of rhythm, I do perceive the variety of the 
verse, but I do not see its so near approximation to the lyric style, as 
to acknowledge the necessity of a Pindaric pen: at the same time, 
granting that if such were the case, (and my ear may be to blame,) 
Mr. Horne could not have done more wisely than to invoke the aid of 
the lyric Muse of England. For a test of the eccentricity of Miss 
Barrett’s version, I would particularly call the attention of the 
readers of the Monthly to Stanzas VIII. and XV. 
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The objections to my comments on Sire Thopaz have been already 
anticipated by my explanation of Mr. H.’s error in taking for emenda- 
tions passages which were not so intended. There is one quotation 
cited, however, which I must notice —particularly as it is the only one 
brought forward in support of the author’s depreciation of the “ critic’s 
ear.” He asserts that this triplet is not ‘‘ Chaucer closely imitated, 
but the original mutilated.” By placing the three versions together, 
your readers, Mr. Editor, will be in the capacity of judging. 

Chaucer. “He pricketh through a fair forest, 


Therein is many a wild best, 
Ye both buck and hare.” 


Horne. “‘ He rode along a forest fair, 
Many a wild beast dwelling there ; 
(Mercy in Heaven defend).” 

The Critic. “ He pricketh thro’ a forest fair— 
Many a wild beast is there, 
Yea both buck and hare. 

To say nothing of Mr. Horne’s ear, how singularly must his eye be 
constructed, to have led him to the above remarks. 

Why, Mr. Editor, my rendering is absolutely word for word with 
my original—neither one word more, nor one word less : all my altera- 
tion is in the transposition of them; while Mr. Horne, who has seen 
how impossible it was to retain the Poet’s fair forest, and best, has 
not only (very rightly) altered them, but inserted a line entirely his 
own, to the exclusion of a very characteristic one of his author, ‘‘ and 
so he pricketh north and east,” being the fifth line of the same verse. 
Now what becomes of Mr. Horne’s witticism about a ‘‘ Poet of the 
Sandwich Islands 2?” 

My comments upon Mr, Bell’s version of “* Mars and Venus” were few, 
and directed only against such stanzas as the reader, I think, has already 
acknowledged to have been fairly criticised, however unsuccessfully 
amended ; and as these renderings have been the work of an hour, un- 
assisted by a coterie, as is the case with the productions reviewed, ‘I 
place no value upon them, more than as restoring the sense of the 
Poet. I had said—*‘ Let the reader take two specimens, at once of 
Mr. Bell’s elegant translation, and of his departure from his model :” 
by an oversight in the correction of the proof, the word occasional was 
omitted before departure : the passage should be understood as prais- 
ing Mr. Bell’s general elegance, and regretting his occasional departure 
from his model. 

Mr. Horne goes on to accuse me of a most unique way of reviewing 
Mr. Powell’s elegant version of ‘‘ The Flower and the Leaf,” by sub- 
stituting a rendering of my own. 

Now it must be remembered that my task imposed upon me a triple 
debt of justice ;—fidelity to the Poet, impartiality towards the mo- 
dernizer, and duty to the public. My love was with the first, a res- 
pectful fraternity of feeling with the second, my obligation of duty 
will be ever with the last. 

There exists in this sweetest and most original of poems, such a 
delightful mingling of classic fable and knightly romance; such a 
poetic charm, combined with a winning and inaustere moral, that it 
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was impossible to do other than take the reader by the hand, and 
lead him at the sweet will of the gentle Poet. In so doing we have 
traversed hill and flowery dale, sometimes narrating, at other times 
singing from Mr. P.’s elegant version, occasionally amending by a 
line or two of our own; and now and then, taking the liberty (in in- 
tegrity to the Poet) to substitute four or five stanzas, rendered, accor- 
ding to the critic’s opinion, more faithfully than Mr. Powell’s, and he 
flattered himself, if not with the elegance of that gentleman, at least 
in an antique style that better conveyed the elegance of Chaucer. 
Your readers, Mr. Editor, must parallel the passages, (as I trust ere this 
most of them are in possession of Mr. Horne’s attractive volume,) and 
arrive at their own decision. I cannot flatter myself with always being 
able to enlist them on my side, but it is my duty always to desire it. 

Mr. Horne thinks that I cut somewhat of a ridiculous figure in 
fidgeting through the plot of the ‘‘ Reve’s Tale.” It may be that some 
have been wicked enough to join Mr. H. in pointing the finger of ridicule 
at the struggler in the slough placed by Mr. Horne to entrap him ; 
but as, on re-examination, I do not discover that my antics were very 
preposterous, I flatter myself that Mr. H. has been laughing up ina 
corner alone. For any indelicacy of which the reader may, with Mr. 
Horne, have considered me guilty in alluding to grossnesses that 
should be unknown or forgotten, I beg (although I see them not) to 
apologize—yet so far reserving my own opinion, as to reply to Mr. H. 
with Sir Toby Belch—** Dost thou think that, because thou art virtu- 
ous, there shall be no more cakes and ale ?” 

The animadverter’s reproach, accompanied with his lively story, as 
it regards my hasty notice of the ‘‘ Franklin’s Tale,” is unfair upon me. 
He cannot but perceive that I had trespassed to an almost unpardon- 
able length upon the attention of the readers of the Monthly, as well 
as upon the scope of its pages; and that the article was hurried at 
the end for this reason. Nevertheless, I see not that it is a ‘* heresy 
in poetry,” to give an analysis of the plot of a poem or a play, re- 
ferring the reader to that poem or play, whose story has been described 
as the vehicle of poetry, pathos, and virtuous morai in a high degree, 
for a proof of such recommendations; particularly when so obvious a 
reason as has been given, is with acknowledged truth alleged. Mir. 
H. places me nearly in the condition of the drummer who could not 
please his patient hit him where he would. If I have in all kindliness 
used at times a little wholesome freedom with some parts of Mr. H.’s 
labours, he has taken it ill : now, when I pass him by without censure, he 
is disposed to quarrel with me, as if I had not blamed, because I had 
not leisure. The truth is, in my estimation, that although the Frank- 
lin’s is a noble tale, for the reasons assigned in my notice; yet it has 
not that exciting interest which the other tales possess: it is fuller of 
moral than poetic beauties, and, as | before asserted, must be read 
wholly, and not extracted from. But feeling it incumbent upon me 
to introduce all the specimens of the Poet, and their characteristics, to 
my readers; and being especially unwilling to pass unnoticed a tale 
which is evidently a favourite with its modernizer; I did all that of 
which I thought it capable under the different bearings of the case. 
Let me add that I think Mr. Horne has succeeded in it most felicitously. 
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I have thus, Mr. Editor, followed my examiner, if not my flagellator, 
through his whole letter; but my heaviest reckoning has yet to be 
paid. I have hitherto alluded to Mr. Hunt, or rather to Mr. Horne’s 
censure of me on that gentleman’s account, but in the terms of apology, 
which have I trust satisfied both him and your readers. My task is 
now otherwise. I take my stand here upon the defensive. 

Mr. Horne, with the exception of the case already instanced, in 
which he has turned my weapons so fatally against myself—acting 
upon the principle of them, who having no defence to offer against 
alleged peccadilloes, refer their accuser to his own faults, with a—look 
at yourself! has done nothing for his friend, but to claim for him an 
immunity from censure, by reason of his long standing in the ranks 
of literature. Mr. Horne says, “the common critical pomposity of 
tone in calling him before our tribunal, &c.—is absurd.” Why, sir, 
if it be a common expression, or only a common tone, how idle in 
Mr. H. to make it a matter of complaint. Who must not see 
that the expression is but once used throughout the article, and 
then of course jocularly. Perhaps Mr. Horne’s skin, being as yet 
unwhipped of justice, is more sensitive than that of veteran com- 
batants. Besides is not every review, or periodical of whatever kind, 
that deals in criticism, ostensibly a tribunal—even as a court of re- 
quests, for its petty causes, is as much so as the high court of Chan- 
cery, or the great house of appeal? and I think Mr. Horne himself 
has enacted the part of judge in his high court of ‘ Introduc- 
tion,” with all the varied privileges his elevated seat allowed. Mr. 
Horne says that my remarks are unhandsome.—I say that they are 
strictly true, and only discourteous from the nature of truth itself, 
which can never be palatable where justice compels the choice of 
terms to be only such as shall bear out the charges with proper force. 
If in any instance (and I am not conscious of any) I have overstepped 
the bounds of modest reviewing, it has been strictly on the side of 
truth, and in defence of our poet, and not with any wanton intention 
of hurting the feelings of an amiable man. Mr. Horne continues, 
if the critic be a young man, they deserve a stronger expression. 
Against such a tone of intimidation offered to the rights of literary 


citizenship I must, Mr. Editor, most strongly protest; but that Mr. | 


Horne may not be without the means of pronouncing upon my deserts, 
1 will inform him that the critical delinquent is a little man of forty, 
with a grave face, a gay humour, and a stout heart, who heeds as 
little Mr. H.’s strongest expressions, as Behemoth a scourging with 
whip-cord, But what shall we say to this—‘* Why Mr. L. Hunt is 
the father of half the critics of the time!’ Now I must confess, that 
the tender anxiety of Mr. Horne for pa Hunt, and the filial manner 
in which our neas bears off the Anchises of Tavistock Street from 
the field, are appeals too touching to be resisted : that which we could 
not allow to the scars of the veteran, we cheerfully give up to the 
piety of the young hero. Mr. Hunt has strong claims of his own, as 
a cle ver kirmisher, and anable leader in the lighter ranks of literature 
—he has trod the sides of the sacred classic mount, and has not been 
stricken by the shafts of Apollo—he has sipped of the waters of Castaly 
ar down the stream ; but had he trod the summit of the mount—had 
W. S.— VOL. V. s 
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the spring of inspiration bubbled and gushed forth at his approach— 
he were not sacred from the Ithuriel spear of truth, be it for the time 
in the hand of even so puny a combatant for truth and letters as he 
who now addresses, through you, Mr. Editor, the readers of the 
Monthly. 

But a few words and I have done. The times are now passed when 
a volume of poems no sooner appeared, but a chaplet of commen- 
datory verses was woven, without a thorn amidst its roses, as is the 
way of reviewers, which the author wore like a crown of triumph upon 
his head : even the walking stick of the popular preacher, begemmed 
with the rings which neither his fingers nor toes could accommodate, 
is no longer suspended over the mante!; honest and wholesome, but 
friendly scrutiny has taken the place of flattering eulogium ; this, with 
our warm commendations, (valueless though they be,) have been offered 
as a weil deserved tribute to all Mr. Horne’s coadjutors, more or less, 
as well as more especially to himself ;—we have hailed him with plea- 
sure in this first volume, and we hope to hail him again with equal— 
with greater cordiality. More than this, perhaps, many have done, and 
will do, each to his peculiar taste and judgment—but more than this, 
Mr. Editor, I believe authors have not a right to expect. If Mr. H. 
thinks to pass free from his share of blame as well as praise, he asks 
too much. 

There is but one thing left for him :—this is the era of testimonial 
tribute—the silver plate epoch. Poets are too poor, God and Apollo 
know, but from the Row and a certain class of the lovers of Chaucer, 
much may be hoped. 

For myself, Mr. Editor, who have had a little experience, I think 
much might be done, but I think little will be done. The genuine 
lover of Chaucer will still seek him in the original, all, the least 
garnish of newness being like the bright spot upon the venerable rust 
of the consular medal—and for the many they are not for Chaucer, 
but the merry conceited tale; and Dryden, or whosoever else can 
furnish that with the most ease and humour, will answer their pur- 
pose; for the few that lie between these parties, some require too 
little and some too much, to render it a grateful, still less a profitable, 
task to cater for them. Let some Roxburgh club then ever keep him 
from loss or shame—let him live as a god, revered, but no longer 
worshipped ; a saint whose sanctity is ever cherished—though the 
legend or the holy deeds by which he won his niche are no longer 
remembered ; and let our authors, each and all, amuse and instruct 
the world, as they have done and as they may do, with original pro- 
ductions that all are in a capacity to appreciate and enjoy. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, I bid farewell to Chaucer, the revered, whether 
as modernizer (a Gothic name) or as reviewer, with all kindness and 
respect to Mr. Horne, and most sincere regard to yourself, and a 
desire for the success of your many labours. 

J. A. Grimes. 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF SOCIETY; 
OR DIFFICULT INTERVIEWS. 


BY MYLES GERALD KEON, ESQ., STUDENT OF GRAY’S INN. 


An eminent modern writer has remarked, that the face of the pass- 
ing stranger seems often to the baffled eye of an amateur student in 
the school of human nature, like a veil hiding a history. Those were 
not the words, but the thought was somewhat similar. Now I may 
add that the faces not merely of passing strangers, but of standing 
Strangers too, and what is more, of people who are not strangers at 
all, are often, to the most scrutinizing gaze we can bestow on them, like 
so many veils of so many dark and unfathomable histories. 

The men who have these faces are the diplomatists of society. 
Their name is not exactly legion; and while the fewness of their num- 
ber makes it an easy, so the singularity of their nature makes it an 
interesting, task to detail and delineate their characteristics. 

Most of our readers would be glad to learn when it is they chance 
to be in contact with these people, and what are the generic distinc- 
tions of their class. Those distinctions are indeed as useful to know 
as they are easy and simple to remember. 

Mark, then, that middle-sized young gentleman who is talking to 
the mistress of the place; she is not looking at him—his eye is fixed 
upon her. The dancing whirls by—others have procured their part- 
ners—he remains within the looping recess of that deep window, con- 
versing still with the lady of the house, and the lady of the house 
alone. At length he rises—he leads out a partner—it is a married 
woman. Heke is one of the diplomatists of society. Mark his quiet, 
unconcerned, and yet all-watchful eye; the composure with which he 
walks through the sets, and yet the air of unfatigued empressement 
with which he listens and replies to his companion. 

Again, in yonder crowded room, amid the laughter and confusion of 
the evening, see that single solitary young lady: now, there approaches 
an elegantly-dressed, a graceful, a distingué figure; one would wonder 
how ue, who could inspire the belle of the room with exultation by 
asking her to dance—how he should dream of wasting his gay mo- 
ments on this neglected and ill-favoured young woman.—Reader, he 
is one of the diplomatists of society ! 

Once more, observe the two gentlemen who are conversing with (on 
one side at least) such eager demonstrations. The one reddens, 
hesitates, coughs—the other takes out his handkerchief, and shading 
his face with a sort of accidental air, rivets that grey and searching eye 
on his companion. Reader, he, too, is one of the diplomatists of 
society ! 

Kings and princes have men who negociate all their difficult affairs ; 
and many private persons, reflecting on this, have determined that as 
they have affairs also which might be marred by ill-management, and 
mended by a little savoir faire, they would themselves be diplomatists 
on their own account, and do for a perpetual interest, what others do 
only for a temporary emolument. Now, as example is infinitely a more 
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delightful as well as more effective mode of communicating informa- 
tion than precept, I shall illustrate what I mean by the relation of a 
few striking occurrences, which will evince the immense advantage 
that a certain tact, honestly exerted, will procure for every member 
of the civilized world, in his progress through society. Just one word 
previously to entering on my narration. All the axioms of diplomacy 
may be reduced to two :—never be surprised at anything, and, having 
chosen the most important object, hold but one in view at a time! 

There is no management in which greater tact and diplomacy are 
required,than the management of difficult interviews. A very curious 
fact came some years ago within my knowledge, by the medium of 
an old manuscript. Its date was Paris, and its era was the first French 
Revolution. There was at that time in the gift of one of the terrorist 
rulers, a certain post, for the obtaining of which two young and clever 
men were in competition. It is unnecessary to mention their names ; 
and I shall only say that one of them has since become the greatest 
diplomatist, and perhaps the greatest statesman, of modern times. 
The first young gentleman came in the morning, and was shown 
immediately into the presence of the great man who held the wished- 
for appointment in his hands. This ruler was really a penetrating 
character, and practised too a greater affability of deportment than the 
other ¢errorists generally affected. When the youthful aspirant was 
ushered in, there chanced to be in the dark and inauspicious apart- 
ment the lady of the house, along with her husband, and she imme- 
diately got up and retired. ‘‘ Well, good morning, citizen; you have 
come about this post; what are your claims?” ‘‘ Here are some 
introductions.” ‘* Young citizen, who are they from?” ‘From 
various high and influential people—my relations.”” ‘‘ Your relations! 
humph! well, I dare say, young man, that you will hear something 
about this post some time or other from me.” And thus ended the 
first gentleman’s ifiterview. 

In the course of the same evening came the other. We must remark 
that he had taken care to learn from the first the minutest particulars 
of his reception, even to the looks and glances of the terrorist, during 
their conversation. And when he was told that the lady of the house 
had /eft the room, he turned round to conceal an irrepressible smile 
(from the youth who had given him that piece of information); for he 
was then young, and not so much a master of his countenance as he 
afterwards became. Well, he, too, was admitted instantly to the pre- 
sence of the powerful republican. The lady, who was again there, 
arose for the purpose of retiring, when, young — instantly ad- 
vanced, bowing and smiling, towards her, and entreated her “ not to 
give him reason to believe that he was such a monster as to frighten 
her away, or that she was so stoical as to take no interest in a poor 

oung man’s affairs.” She sat down again, laughing, and a sort of 
smile, which did not escape our adventurer’s notice, accompanied the 
Opening expression of the republican too. ‘ Well, young citizen, 
about this post—where are your introductions?”  ‘ Alas, citizen, I 
come without introductions, and I am afraid that my rival has sad 
advantages over me in all the recommendations that he brings from 
the highly-born men of his acquaintance.” Nothing could be happier 
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than this in the way of tact and address. ‘“‘Ha! young man! from 
his acquaintance, the highly-born?—and you think THEse introduc- 
tions must of necessity get him the place?” The republican put this 
question with a degree of fierceness. ‘The young man thinks s0, 
citizen, and I must do him the justice to say that he shows great grati- 
tude to his powerful relatives.” ‘‘ Ha, gratitude! the affair then is 
already settled, he thinks, and gratitude to them too! Now, young 
man, tell me what claims can you advance for yourself?” ‘‘ Why, 
citizen, I was only thinking that perhaps if you were good enough to 
give me this post, who have no introductions, I should then have no 
one but you to be grateful to, and being without powerful relatives, 
should be constrained to be faithful besides to the only one, on whom 
I could depend for support—indeed, citizen, 1 have no merits, | am 
afraid, except your bounty and that of citoyenne yonder.” ‘ Young 
man, the post is yours.” So closed this interview, the first essay of a 
certain celebrated character in diplomacy. 

In a young person’s progress through society, numberless occasions 
will infallibly occur, where golden opportunities await the subtle and 
ready-witted, and escape the slow, and the timid, and the vacillating. 


“‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune ; 
But ONCE omitted—all the voyage else 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

Magnificent lines, and full of intrinsic wisdom! I do not know 
words, in the whole round of the language, more calculated than these 
to inspire a young and ardent temperament with that nameless unde- 
finable anxiety of vigilance, which is the prevailing characteristic of 
men destined to fame and fortune. 

There is a common impression, but it is as erroneous as it is com- 
mon, that diplomacy is a system of caution: it is the reverse; it isa 
system of boldness; it is the art of daring at the proper moment—of 
being happily audacious. And there is no apothegm in the whole his- 
tory of remarkable sayings, more dear to the heart of a genuine 
diplomatist than the far-famed one of Cardinal de Retz—*‘ Tout ce 
qui parait hazardeux, et qui pourtant ne I’sest pas, est presque toujours 
saGE!”’ In other words,—more vulgar words it is true, but fully as 
expressive,—*‘ nothing venture, nothing win.” Nothing can be truer: 
there never yet was a measure, remarkable for its policy or wisdom, 
that was not also remarkable for its boldness; and it is only timid, 
shallow minds, who recoil from a step because it is an unusual one, 
Dexterity, to a certain degree, is compatible with routine, but in great 
and critical affairs, genius is not so. Boldness, then, being the 
greatest principle of this art, in public and national concerns, so, 
mutatis mutandis, it is the best and surest rule of the diplomacy of 
the salon and the drawing-room. For the purpose, again, of being 
always ready for any blow, in any quarter, one who makes it a point 
to be his own minister (so to speak), will cherish no habit so strictly 
or unvaryingly as that of never suffering himself to be surprised at any 
incident whatever; astonishment is a sentiment unknown altogether 
to his disposition; and as no contingency can excite his surprise, 
neither can any reverse (until the last fatal blow of all) awaken 
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in him, even for an instant, the slightest emotion of deliberate 
despondency. 


My readers perceive, that previously to taking them to see the actual 
conduct of the diplomatist, in any specific entanglement of his affairs, 
I am giving a brief sketchy outline of his general requisite charac- 
teristics. Another thing then which such characters may be observed 
to make an especial point of, in society, is command of temper ; 
smooth and unruffled to the last degree, while actually in company, 
they give, at home, the full rein to that stormy passion, which, not 
the most goading and unlooked-for insults could previously stir 
into emotion : few indeed there are who do not require their breathing 
pauses of self-restraint. 

Another remarkable trait in the diplomatist of society, is his tutored 
countenance. There is no gratuitous expressiveness there; no ob- 
trusive tokens of emotion; no studied intelligence of look; no got-up 
mind in his physiognomy; no stage-struck frown of intellect, no 
maudlin sentimentality, nor vicar of Wrexhill simper in his face: 
plain, natural, open-browed, almost unmeaning ; attentive, not sur- 
veillant—intelligent, but not suspicious. This is the physiognomy 
which a real diplomatist aims at, as the acme of perfection. Nothing 
so amuses me as the attempts of some modern novel-writers to delineate 
what they conceive to be the ideal of a subtle and statesmanlike dis- 
position, in the small way. The frowns, and the gleams, and the con- 
tortions, or the smiles and the blandishments, and the insinuation, 
with which they endow this phoenix character, are (for I shall not even 
waste a well-turned sarcasm on the point) EXCESSIVELY ABSURD ! 
Why, the very thing which the diplomatist aims at in society, is to 
pass without drawing too much notice upon himself. Bearing this in 
mind, I leave the reader to form his own judgment of such mockeries 
of the diplomatic character, as the grinning vicar of Wrexhill ! 

Another thing, which the small statesmen of society cultivate to the 
highest degree of elegance and distinction, is good breeding ; and still 
another thing that they labour to acquire, and without which they 
might indeed be well bred, but could certainly not be influential, is a 
certain conversational eloquence ; a quiet, companionable, unaffected 
flow of faultless diction. In all their little negociations, this talent 
gives them a stealing and unsuspected, but most powerful and valuable 
advantage; indeed, it is almost incredible, the extent to which this is 
true. Chesterfield, as I hinted in a former article, relates of Boling- 
broke, that, in his latter days, that gifted nobleman was so remark- 
able for this talent, that in the suddenest and most unanticipated 
conversations, his every little word might bear the press without cor- 
rection. This accounts for the curious ascendency which that fallen 
spirit retained even amid his reverses, and the enthusiasm which,fat 
the shortest notice, was ready to gather, like a mantle, round his 
person, I shall here venture on one expression, which may appear 
meaningless to an unintelligent reader, but which will convey more 
perfectly than any word in the language, to a philosophical mind, the 
precise power that, in my opinion, this talent procures for its pos- 
sessors—it is THAT, which gives them, if they be men of proportionate 
parts in other matters, which gives them not so much admirers as 
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pisciptes. All the many founders of opinion, masters of meta, 
physical theories, representers of principle, and even leaders of grea 

political multitudes, have evinced this talent. Plato had it, and 
Voltaire was not without it! 

But as people neither like nor understand a theory so well in the 
abstract as the concrete, I think that I shall be more clearly able to 
convey my impressions upon this matter, when I add, by way of exam- 
ple, that no one (as it appears to me) in the whole history of British 
public characters, ever failed so egregiously in the external dress of 
his conversation, as Dr. Johnson, or so well succeeded in it as that 
spendthrift genius, Sheridan! Good breeding, then, and a genius for 
persuasion, are among the requisites of a diplomatist ; but it is impos- 
sible to reduce his various other characteristics to any strict classifica- 
tion. Much, very much, always depends on his own natural address. 

One thing is certain, that his object of ambition (whatever that may 
be) should not for an instant be out of his mind ; always keeping that 
in view, he should refer the occurrences of the day, as they succeed 
each other, to the one unvarying standard, and ask himself, ‘‘ What 
connexion has this with me?” This practice is not half so studious 
or troublesome as one, at the first blush, would fancy; and there is, 
at all events, one advantage from it,—that while such questions are not 
difficult to answer, they will, at the same time, enable the answerer, 
by converging the powers of his mind into a single undistracted focus, 
the more speedily to kindle his design into success. No clever per- 
son, however, will be aux petits soins in these matters; he has 
general rules for his behaviour, and does not fall into a study for every 
trifle that may come to pass: a good diplomatist was never a 
maneeuvrer. 

The difference between them is this,—that while the latter makes 
each successive incident of the day the object of a separate train of 
calculation, the former has some general axiom, capable of instant 
application to any one of a thousand particular cases, and uses @ 
MASTER KEY for all contingencies! The one isa philosopher, the other 
indeed, a manager. The one knows intimately well the great prin- 
ciples of human nature, which comprise beneath them thousands of 
individual cases, and in all events finds himself at home and at his 
ease : the other, being ignorant of those general principles, is taken by 
surprise on every little accident; learns the world in detail ; wears 
himself out by new studies of new occurrences, and endeavours to 
make up for the want of genius, by an increased application to minutie, 
and an indefatigable vigilance on those innumerable little matters 
which he has, unfortunately for himself, never learned to classify under 
the head of some general axiom. There is a sublime and confidence- 
breathing repose in the manner of the one: there is a fluttering and 
nervous activity in the conduct of the other. Fouché was a manager : 
Talleyrand a diplomatist. 

It is in diplomacy as in health: one should know some general 
principles in each; but as it would be excessively absurd to eat one’s 
dinner in the weigh-chair which Addison commemorates, so, by a very 

just analogy, to be auzx petits soins as to one’s plans is only being a 
valetudinarian in diplomacy. Such a hypochondriac flutters his life 
out in one eternal puzzle ! 
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But to my interviews. As I have before remarked, there is nothing 
which requires more tact and address than a difficult interview. Almost 
every interview is difficult to a young man: even entering a room, 
and certainly sustaining a conversation with strangers, is to him a 
hard and trying task. But this, of course, is only true of him after he 
has first left college, and the difficulty gradually wears away. Then 
comes the second access of his timidity, when he first falls in love. 
Nothing creates such a bouleversement in a young admirer’s ideas as 
to be unexpectedly left alone, just before dinner-time, with the ‘ lass 
that loves him dearly.” He wonders how he could have been so unfor- 
tunate as to be the first to finish his toilet, or how she has managed 
not to be the dast to do so. 

I shall give an advice, here, to my youthful readers. If any of these 
have a difficult interview before them, and that they are conscious, on 
the one hand, that any symptoms of confusion will injure their pro- 
posed object, and on the other, that they will probably betray a full 
share of this confusion, then is there one recipe that is as simple as it 
is efficacious for their case—never face a window. It is an unpre- 
tending plan, but, credit me, a good one. The consciousness that 
your blushes are lit up, redoubles them ; and on the other side, the 
knowledge of their being, in a great measure, hid, and that too by 
your own skill, gives such a supporting pride of superior intelligence 
to your mind and manner, that your genius presently recovers its 
equipoise, while your countenance has never betrayed its unillumined 
history. Another advice is to look your adversary full and fixedly in 
the face. The reader perceives that I take his part, and use the word 
adversary in talking of ‘his companion. This plan of looking your 
adversary, then, straight in the face, gives you a sort of vague feeling 
as if yours, not his, was the province of censor, and nothing can more 
effectually keep your spirit at a manly pitch of elevation. Another 
advantage accruing from this practice is, that every token in the phy- 
siognomy of the person you are conversing with, meets your eye, and 
directs your ensuing course. 

How infinite in number are the occasions, amid which, these apparent 
trifles might have an all-important effect upon one’s destiny! Well, 
an interview between a lover and his lady-love (where the love is a 
first one on the gentleman’s part), is bad enough. But there are 
worse. The interview between a young author and his bookseller is 
one that might, if I were not hastening over ground at the utmost of 
my speed, furnish me with abundant material for amusing illustration. 
There is a certain class of persons, too, with whom all interview is 
indeed debarred, but with whom an interview (if an author could pro- 
cure it) would be peculiarly appalling. Those acquainted with the 
periodical press will know the class I allude to, under the dreaded 
name of “readers.” But alas! with regard to this class, all my 
tuition is in vain; for as no interview can be procured, neither can any 
diplomacy be exerted, and it is not the author,’ but his manuscript, 
that must bide the ordeal of a criticism destined to preserve the cha- 
racter of these dainty and fastidious periodicals. 

Again : an interview between a young beseeching spendthrift and a 
severe and penurious guardian, is one which requires some address on 
the side of the former individual. But as his cause is generally the 
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wrong one, I shall offer none of my valuable secrets for his benefit. 
One of the most entertaining interviews in the diplomatic way that can 
be met with in the circle of modern or ancient history, is that between 
Rienzi and Montreal in ‘‘ The Last of the Tribunes.” Indeed, we may 
remark, en passant, that Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer has a very excel- 
lent idea of the tact which is required in difficult situations. The 
famous scene, too, in Kenilworth, where Varney saves Leicester's 
secret at the court of Queen Elizabeth, is another illustration of this 
glittering and showy talent,—for glittering and showy I may well call 
it, in its effects. But I must hasten onwards. 

Passing over, therefore, a great deal that I might say, if I had greater 
space to say it in, I shall now go on to what I must say, in order to make 
this article the perfect compendium and concentrated essence of the diplo- 
matic art. There are three great lines in which this talent may evince its 
utility : in making terms; in discovering secrets ; and in hiding secrets. 

With regard to making terms, three advices may be given: first, 
make your case out the best: and here that conversational eloquence, 
which I before spoke of, will be of invaluable service. Secondly, care- 
fully distinguish between the important and the insignificant matters 
of your demand, and be as complaisant and yielding on the latter, as 
you will be firm and unflinching on the former. You should even 
make concessions in the one a ground for claims in the other: some- 
times even you should purposely make claims, that you may have 
claims to sacrifice. Then, thirdly, I may merely add, that your con- 
duct could have no better rule to guide it than the plain old motto, 
‘* fortiter in re—suaviter in modo ;” firm but polite. 

With regard to the discovery of secrets, there are various ways, 
according to the various dispositions whose secrets you would have. 
And this holds good, also, with respect, I may remark en passant, to 
the making of terms, too, and to every other operation of the diplomatic 
art. Vary your conduct, your plans, your deportment, according to 
the various characters, you have to do with. Indeed, it is in this ver- 
satility, and accommodativeness, that the very finest and most subtle 
weapon of diplomacy consists ; very often, a case that would be despe- 
rate with some men for ‘oged adversaries in the negotiation, is reall 
far from being so with the actual ones before you ; provided only you 
know how to take advantage of their peculiarities. I have known ofa 
favour being granted by a notorious miser, because the person who 
asked it, picked up a pin in his presence, and carefully fastened it in 
the cuff of his coat. Indeed, so minute are the matters, that may 
turn the tide of affairs, from the ebb to the flow, that you should, 
noT even in the dizziest circumstances of danger and distress, cease 
for an instant to plan and calculate a retrieval. It is a proud and 
delightful consciousness, too, that you are on the ledge above the 
precipice, but that, under God, your own cool head will save you; 
and in a sublime and serious line, bears a great analogy to the boyish 
exultation with which Mordaunt Mertoun spoke of his sure and steady 
foot upon the highest crag of Orkney. 

But to return to the second matter—the discovery of secrets. The 
ways are so very many, that it would be a dull, as well as difficult 
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task, wholly to enumerate them. I shall, therefore, only mention 
some ofthe more saillant methods. First, then, the discovery must be 
either from conjecture, or from direct information. You may often 
make the former as sure a mode of intelligence as the latter: for in- 
stance, in this way.—First learn who are in the secret: that will 
throw considerable light upon your investigation; if they be all of the 
same family, you may rationally conclude that it is a family secret. 
Then ask yourself of what date is this secret, standing? What hap- 
pened in particular about the time when it first came into its whispered 
and obscure existence? That alone might suddenly reveal it to your 
meditation. Such and such an event occurred about then! The 
next question is, what circumstances of a private nature, on the one 
hand, do you know about that family, and in what part of their do- 
mestic history, on the other hand, are you the most inadequately in- 
formed. The secret will of course refer to the latter; so here you 
have, to use an Indian phrase, found the “‘ trail :” then by questions, 
remarks, and pieces of intelligence thrown out to see whether they 
produce joy or sorrow,—and that too, with regard to the points which 
you have conjectured that the secret must refer to,—it is one hundred 
to one but you will find it out. But this is only one instance, of one 
method. Before I leave this part of the subject, however, I may 
remark, en passant, that a lover’s secret you may always discover by 
gg his rival. Say you shrewdly guess that such a young lady 
ikes such a young gentleman; you can then see whether or not he 
loves the girl, by his vexation, or his nonchalance. It was in this 
manner the Duke of Marlborough (who was one of the best diplo- 
matists, as he was the very best general, of his time) discovered the 
secret leaning of Charles XII. towards the allies. He spoke of the 
successes of the French,—the king’s face lowered : he mentioned the 
retaliations of the allies,—and to the keen and watchful eye of the 
subtle envoy, the same face visibly brightened. So much for conjecture. 
The next way is by direct information. This must be procured by 
sometimes intimidation, sometimes bribery, sometimes intoxication, 
sometimes by seeming to know the thing ‘ intimately well,” and 
sometimes by pretending to believe that your companion knows nothing 
at all about it. The last is a good plan with vain and gossiping 
characters. But here I must remark, that I mention these things, 
more to put people who are honestly inclined upon their guard, 
than to inculcate maxims which, in their perversion, I detest as 
much as any one living. For, those who have a mind to use them, 
or more correctly to abuse them, know well where to find the baleful 
store-house whence they can draw these weapons of offence. It is 
the honoutable and upright, whom I hope to benefit by unlocking 
the same store-house, and enabling them, as they look in upon the 
instruments of attack, to don a corresponding armour of defence. 
And this leads me to the hiding of secrets. 

The best advice, I really think, is Chesterfield’s. One should have a 
sort of polite and matter-of-course jargon at his command, which 
will enable him good-humouredly, and as if he did not at all see the 
drift of his companion’s questions, to parry or evade them. Indeed, 
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this conversational jumble is now universally adopted among diplo- 
matists. The next advice is to study in your general deportment an 
air of candour, and an absence of all mystery. 

But, my last advice, and my best one, is ‘‘ tenez le vrai.” Do the 
honourable thing. I give this counsel from my heart; and, what is 
more to the present purpose, J give it from conviction: not, indeed, 
that I have “ tried baith,” as the Scotchman said—but, that, having 
tried one alone, and found it to answer every imaginable purpose, 
I am in no mind, to alter so serviceable, as well as honest, a system, 
It would be an uncertain speculation to do so, and asI never yet 
liked the substitution of even a new-fangled Utopia, for the old 
things that I have found good, I stick to the homely maxim, but, 
credit me, the sage one, of ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.” 
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Txost minds which are integral and homogeneous must have great 
power in the particular direction in which nature has called them, and 
consequently be more likely to extend a particular branch of know- 
ledge to the benefit of the world, as in the example of Newton, or to 
shine in a particular department of thought, as in the example of 
Congreve. Yet he whose energies of mind are exerted in diferent 
directions must always have a tendency to strike out, by his superior 
range of comparison, a more perfectly generalized system of truth. 
But those men have been few of whom it could be doubtful whether 
the severe investigator, the creative genius, or the penetrating wit, 
were their worthiest epithets ; and these are the only men capable of 
such an ambition. 

William Congreve raised himself to the head of English comedy by 
the force only of a single faculty: he had no poetical feeling, and no 
more understanding than what wit presupposes. He is the brightest 
example of the English dramatic wits. He is superior to every 
one in the fertility, and is inferior only to Swift in the quality, of 
his wit. 

Congreve, according to his own account, was born at Bardsa, near 
Leeds. Some writers say he was born in Ireland; but it should be 
supposed that his own testimony, and that of the Dublin University 
register, are to be preferred. The inscription on his monument says 
he was born in 1672; one writer says, 1674, but his late biographers 
have fixed the time of his birth in 1670. These matters, however, 
are of no great importance. 

He received his education in Ireland, principally in the Dublin 
University, where he soon made considerable acquisitions in classical 
literature, under the instructions of Dr. St. George Ashe. He was 
sent to London at sixteen, and entered a student of the Middle 
Temple. Feeling himself, at this early age, smitten with the itch for 
authorship, he did not trouble himself with the ponderous minutie 
and endless amplifications of the law, but frequented fine society, 
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and became passionately and equally fond of the elegancies of litera- 
ture and the mode. 

The great world has many subdivisions,—as, for example, the 
fashionable world and the literary world. A man can hope to be 
a member only of one of these. He cannot aspire to be a member 
of even two, (unless the versatility of his talents equals his ambi- 
tion,) without the risk of being disowned by both, And here the 
idea of the universal is as preposterons as in the field of the arts and 
sciences. Congreve wished to shine as a wit, and also as a gentleman. 
Whether the former is a more noble ambition than the latter depends 
on the manner in which the pen is employed; and in the decline of 
his days it was surely more dignified in Congreve to cultivate the 
good-will and respect of every one by kindness and integrity, than 
to be squabbling with managers, or writing snappish pamphlets. 

Congreve made his debut in the Belles Lettres, at the early age of 
seventeen. ‘‘ Incognita, or Love and Duty Reconciled,” is the title 
of his first production, which is a novel. He dedicated it to a Mrs. 
Catherine Leveson, under the assumed name of “ Cleophil.”” The 
general opinion seems to be that it is a wonderful production for so 
young a man—but no more. 

When he was about nineteen, he wrote his comedy of ‘“‘ The Old 
Bachelor.” It was acted in Drury Lane Theatre, in 1693, with very 
great success. Dryden was delighted with it; said it was the greatest 
first play he had ever seen, (or heard of, he might have added,) and 
became a sort of poetical father and Mentor to the delighted and 
grateful Congreve. 

In the year 1694 he brought out his comedy of ‘‘ The Double 
Dealer.” This piece was not so successful as his ‘‘ Old Bachelor.” 
It is dedicated to Montagu, afterwards Lord Halifax, who, to do 
him justice, was not backward in using his political patronage to 
reward the merit of Congreve. Montagu was so well pleased with 
“‘ The Old Bachelor,” that he immediately made its young author 
one of the commissioners for licensing coaches, and afterwards gave 
him other two places, one of which was worth 600/. a year. 

“‘ The Double Dealer,” it is said, failed on account of the disgust 
which the audience felt for the dark characters of Maskwell and Lady 
Touchwood. Congreve, in his “ Epistle Dedicatory,” acknowledges 
the ill success of his play, but has not any particular allusion to 
the characters of Maskwell and Lady Touchwood as its cause. He 
merely defends his soliloquies against some objectors, and the likeli- 
hood that Mellefont might be deceived by such a villain as Maskwell, 
and yet be no fool. On the‘ladies of his comedy he has these just re- 
marks :—“‘ But there is one thing at which I am more concerned than 
all the false criticisms that are made upon me; and that is, some of 
the ladies are offended. I am heartily sorry for it, for I declare I 
would rather disoblige all the critics in the world than one of the fair 
sex. They are concerned that I have represented some women 
vicious and affected. How can I help it? It is the business of a 
comic poet to paint the vices and follies of human kind; and there 
are but two sexes, male and female, men and women, which have a 
title to humanity; and if I leave one half of them out, the work will be 
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imperfect. I should be very glad of an opportunity to make my com- 
pliment to those ladies who are offended ; but they can no more expect 
it in a comedy, than to be tickled by a surgeon when he is letting 
them blood.” 

Faithfulness to unadorned nature ought to be the first aspiration of 
every dramatist. In painting the manners of his age, he ought to be 
independent of its prejudices, and execute a work for all time. The 
Venus de’ Medicis and the Apollo Belvidere do not breed immora- 
lity, bat awaken the most innocent because the purest admiration of 
art. Nature, indeed, appears in many forms, the artistical delineation of 
which would be less adapted to prompt intellectual thought. But it 
is the sacred duty of the artist to portray these forms in so far as his 
efforts are calculated to advance knowledge or awaken pure feeling. 
He must always follow nature. ‘‘ Our life,” says Montaigne, in 
apology for his freedoms, ‘‘ is divided between folly and prudence. 
Whoever writes nothing of it but what is reverend and regular, leaves 
above one half behind.” And again :—‘ I love modesty, and it is 
not from judgment that I have chosen this scandalous sort of discourse ; 
it is nature that has chosen it for me.” It is not every one, however, 
that can appreciate philosophy of this sort with the spirit of its writer. 
A young man, altogether ignorant of anatomy and medical science, 
would not be the better for hearing a lecture on reproduction. The 
novels of Smollett and Fielding are very well in the study of a philo- 
sopher, but not in the hands of an ignorant or susceptible young lady. 
Congreve’s ‘‘ Double Dealer,” may be classed along with these. 
But it will be afterwards considered what this nature is which the 
artist is to follow, and how far Congreve has done so. 

Dryden was of a different opinion from the town on the merits of 
“The Double Dealer;” and testified this, and also his attachment to its 
author, in a short poem to him. Like most of Dryden’s pieces, it is 
unequal. Speaking of Congreve’s triumphs in literature, he says :— 

“ All this in blooming youth you have achieved : 
Nor are your foil’d contemporaries grieved : 
So much the sweetness of your manners move, 
We cannot envy you, because we love.” 


From this it may be inferred that Congreve wanted not the graceful 
kindliness by which every true gentleman is distinguished. It is pleas- 
ing to think that his double ambition was already gratified. 

Queen Mary’s death, in 1694, gave him an opportunity of exhibiting 
his powers in poetry. She had been present at the representation of 
both his plays, and had conferred on him some other marks of favour. 
He wrote ‘‘ The Mourning Muse of Alexis,” a pastoral, lamenting her 
death. It is a tiresome production, except at those parts in which it 
becomes absolutely ludicrous, on account of the extravagance and 
exaggeration of the sentiments. Take for example :— 


“In endless night and arms of death she lies, 
Death in eternal shades has shut Pastora’s eyes. 
Lament ye nymphs, and mourn ye wretched swains ; 
Stray all ye flocks, and desert be ye plains ; 

Sigh all ye winds, and weep ye crystal floods ; 
Fade all ye flowers, and wither all ye woods.” 
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Te Nothing can be more unnatural than this; but it may serve as a 
specimen of the nature of almost all the modern pastoral writing in 
existence. 

Congreve published his comedy of ‘‘ Love for Love” in 1695. It 
i was acted in a theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, which Betterton and 
fe some other actors had opened, having left the old theatre in Drury 
Fe Lane on account of some unfair treatment which they had received 
hi from its managers. Betterton was the first actor of his age, as is 
“ S sufficiently shown in Colley Cibber’s admirable picture of him. Gar- 
; rick was the only man worthy to have succeeded him. It is possible 
i that Kean excelled them both in tragedy, but he had not their versati- 
ita lity. Betterton’s exquisite talent did justice to the part of Valentine 
fi in “* Love for Love,” and the beauty of Mrs. Bracegirdle well supported 
Ra the character of Angelica. The success of the comedy. was complete. 
A considerable share in the profits of the theatre was then offered to 
Congreve by Betterton and his co-managers, on condition of his 
writing a new play for them every year. This proposal was suggested 
to the actors by the unequivocal success of ‘* Love for Love,” which 
with them and with the world (and has since with posterity), esta- 
blished the fertility of his dramatic resources beyond all demurring. 
Congreve accepted the offer, but did not act up to the conditions, as 
two years passed before he produced his next play. He now fell into 
tragedy, and, according to some critics more jocular than candid, the 
fall was great. 

“‘The Mourning Bride,” his tragedy, was offered to them in 1697. 
Its announcement occasioned the greatest curiosity among the critics, 
and it could not but be matter of curiosity, as he had apparently shown 
himself essentially comic in all his conceptions. The whole of the 
critics crowded the theatre on the first night. The success was greater 
than that which had sanctioned any of his comedies. Dryden was 
present, and was enraptured; but the rapture which he testified, 
according to Mrs. Inchbald, must have been affected. She says, and 
the general idea is just, that “ it is with poets as with politicians ; few 
persons are sufficiently independent of fortune or affections to speak 
exactly what they think on public topics ; and where it is held prudent 
to disguise thoughts, it is surely discreet to pay little regard to words.” 
The character of Zara, in ‘“‘ The Mourning Bride,” has been finely 
represented by Mrs. Siddons, and it is said (but surely without reason), 
that its being placed on the list of acting plays, is to be ascribed only 
to the remembrance of her exquisite conception of her part. 

The immorality of the English stage was made the subject of a 
book, about this time, by Jeremy Collier,—a man who, whatever were 
his errors, must always be respected for his faithfulness to principle, 
both in trial and temptation. Few are the men, who, like Collier, 
derive their happiness from resources independent of their worldly 
condition. His book is entitled ‘“‘A Short View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the English Stage, together with the Sense of 
Antiquity upon this Argument.” It was published in 1698. He is 
sometimes sensible, but he far oftener mistakes the true weak points of 
the dramatists : his wit, however, never misses fire ; indeed, he carries 
on the argument with so much point and epigrammatic abruptness, 
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that we are apt to think we are reading one of the unfortunate plays 
he is handling so roughly. 

The whole of the literary world was immediately involved in con- 
troversy. Congreve and Vanbrugh took the field, in defence of their 
comedies ; and were followed and supported by Dennis, Settle, and 
other writers. Dryden alone remained silent; but afterwards he 
attempted to defend or palliate his dramatic looseness by pointing to 
the works of Shakspere, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Collier singly opposed this formidable array of wits. Some men will 
yield to ridicule when they will not yield to reason. Like Whinstone, 
they require concussion and not pressure. Collier was more than a 
match for his adversaries, even with their own weapons. So great 
was the effect of his keen and indignant censures, that the comedy of 
the succeeding century, in spite of the contrary example of the bril- 
liant wits of the age of Charles the Second, was almost entirely re- 
formed. This famous controversy lasted ten years. 

The following extract from Collier’s “ Short View,” will give an 
idea of the style of his attacks. He is speaking of Congreve, Dryden, 
Vanbrugh, &c. :—‘* Thus we see how hearty these people are in their 
ill-will ; how they attack religion under every form, and pursue the 
priesthood through all the subdivisions of opinion. Neither Jews nor 
Heathens, Turks nor Christians, Rome nor Geneva, church nor con- 
venticle, can escape them. They are afraid lest virtue should have 
any quarters undisturbed, conscience any corner to retire to, or God 
be worshipped in any place. “Tis true their force seldom carries up 
to their malice; they are too eager in the combat to be happy in the 
execution. The abuse is often both gross and clumsy, and the wit as 
wretched as the manners; nay, talking won’t always satisfy them ; 
they must ridicule the habit as well as the function of the clergy: ’tis 
not enough for them to play the fool, unless they do it in pontificalibus. 
The farce must be played in a religious figure, and under the dis- 
tinctions of their office : thus the abuse strikes strong upon the sense; 
the contempt is better spread, and the little idea is apt to return upon 
the same appearance.” 

Congreve’s last play, ‘‘ The Way of the World,” was brought out 
at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and met with such an unfavourable reception 
that he determined no more to write for the stage. It is no wonder 
that it failed; for, although the wit is as bright and almost as luxu- 
riant as in his earlier comedies, and the character of Lady Wishfort 
exquisitely drawn, the plot is developed by touches too minute to be 
readily distinguished by an audience. It requires to be read with some 
attention before the niceties of the plot can be properly followed : it 
appears, however, when fully appreciated, an admirable performance. 

In 1701, “ The Judgment of Paris,” a masque, was represented ; 
and some time afterwards he wrote an opera, entitled ‘‘ Semele ;” the 
former is very short and uninteresting. The plot of the opera is 
founded on one of the amours of Jupiter with Semele, daughter to 
Cadmus, king of Thebes: its merit is not great, and it was never 
brought upon the stage. 

- Congreve spent the last eighteen years of his life without producing 
any great work. In 1714 he was appointed commissioner of wine 
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licenses, and soon afterwards succeeded to the secretaryship of 
Jamaica. His income consequently became about 1,200/. a year,—a 
sum three or four times greater than it now appears, as almost every 
thing was then three or four times cheaper than in our day. Thus 
possessed of affluence, he threw off the badges of the author, and 
gave himself up to ease and elegant conversation ; if he ever took up 
the pen, it was only for a short time, to oblige his friends or those to 
whom he felt grateful. He did not court favour with studied politics, 
but held his own political principles (which were those of his whig 
patron Halifax), without feeling that intolerant bitterness which is too 
often the disgrace of politicians. He spent his summers at the splen- 
did country seats of ministers and peers, and his winters in the no 
less splendid society of those kindred geniuses who, with him, gave a 
second birth to English literature, though indeed ‘“‘ the second temple 
was not like the first.” 

An anecdote of Congreve, which has called forth all the wrath of 
the littérateurs, must be related here. It seems that his ‘“ ease with 
dignity ” was one day disturbed by a literary visit from Voltaire. The 
French wit was no doubt paying him some compliments on _ his 
talents, when Congreve expressed a wish to be considered not as an 
author, but as a gentleman. Voltaire, it seems, was disgusted, and 
answered, that ‘‘ If he had been only a gentleman, he should not have 
come to visit him.” 

Dr. Johnson censures this behaviour of Congreve, as ‘‘ despicable 
foppery ;” but it may be safely said that he is not a competent judge 
of the matter. He had but little knowledge of the great world, for he 
neglected the blandishments of the gentleman in proportion to his con- 
fidence in his conversational dogmas; and as that confidence was 
great, he soon had to exchange the elegant conversations of the 
Chesterfields of his day for solitary preaching to Boswell. His vanity, 
at least in this instance, outgrew his judgement; and it prejudices all 
his remarks on polite life. 

Literary men form a class; and, like other classes of men, they 
have their peculiar habits and prejudices, in spite of that enlighten- 
ment, which does, in some measure, characterize them. The en- 
lightenment of many of them is, indeed, too often in only one 
direction ; and whenever they themselves are implicated, they write a 
new illustration of the fable of the man and the lion. It would be 
well for the tone of national conversation, if literary men, after 
having secured success, became Congreves instead of Johnsons. A 
second Swift might have a different motive to write ‘‘ Polite Conver- 
sations.” However insensibly, they would become teachers without 
being pedants ; the current of remark would be by turns more digni- 
fied and more brilliant : the remote allusion, the exquisite comparison, 
the refined compliment, would .always fall on appreciating and 
delighted ears. 

Congreve was animated with the double ambition of securing pre- 
sent ease and elegance, and future fame. This is quite what might 
have been expected from the nature of his mind ; he had all the cool- 
ness and acuteness of the wit, none of the fire and enthusiasm of the 
poet: the aims of his life were suggested more by judgement than by 
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feeling. The love of fame is an infirmity; an “infirmity of noble 
minds,” indeed, but surely still an infirmity when it sacrifices present 
and tangible comfort for future and shadowy renown. It is indeed 
characteristic of the poet to place all his happiness in a coming fame, 
the hope of which, to the end of his days, is his only solace; and we 
cannot but feel a poetical sympathy with his noble self-denial, more re- 
freshing and grateful to the spirit, than the respect which we are bound 
to pay to the rationality of Congreve. But who is it that can blame 
Congreve! He had secured his fame, but he did not thank the public 
for it, for he well knew its capriciousness towards genius, and that 
when it gives renown it only gratifies itself. The exquisite creations 
and lofty enthusiasm of Cervantes were rewarded by a life of poverty, 
a cheerless captivity, and miserable death; and although now his 
heroic endurance gives greatness to his character, what is it to him or 
to his dust that his name is remembered with honour? Posterity is a 
just but unavailing tribunal; and it is melancholy to think how often 
genius has made to it its last appeal from misfortune and neglect. 
These essays, with which Congreve amused himself and his friends, 
were chiefly poetical. Of these the longest are the “‘ Hymn to Har- 
mony,” the Pindaric ‘‘Ode to the Queen,” and ‘The Tears of 
Amaryllis for Amyntas.” The Pindaric Ode to the Queen is prefaced 
with a very sensible and somewhat instructive essay on the Pindaric 
Ode. In his Ode he illustrates the arrangement of the Odes of 
Pindar, by the arrangement and the number of verses of the strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode. This is Congreve’s best attempt in poetry ; 
it is perhaps the sound rather than the sense of the following, which 
reminds the reader of Dryden’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, but it 
is good; it forms an epode, which is every third stanza of an 
ode :— 
“ High in the starry orb is hung, 
And next Alcides’ guardian arm, 
That harp to which thy Orpheus sung, 
Who woods and rocks and winds could charm ; 
That harp which on Cyllene’s shady hill, 
When first the vocal shell was found, 
With more than mortal skill 
Inventor Hermes taught to sound : 
Hermes on bright Latona’s son, 
By sweet persuasion won, 
The wondrous work bestowed ; 
Latona’s son to thine 
ren eo gave the gift divine— 
A god the gift, a god the invention showed.” 


As a whole, however, the performance is a failure. Congreve had 
not the poetical heat and elevation which are the soul of an ode, and 
for which its other characteristics, variety and abruptness of transition, 
are poor compensation. 

Congreve was never married. In his youth he had entered into all 
the pleasures of the town, and it is probable that his constitution thus 
became weakened, as he early began to show the tokens of old age. 
During one part of his life he had entertained an affection for Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, the beautiful and accomplished actress. His old age was 
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spent in the society of the Duchess of Marlborough, daughter to the 
famous Sarah. His latter days were darkened by blindness, and the 
gout embittered this unhappy condition. He took a journey to Bath, 
to seek some relief, but the chariot was unfortunately overturned, and 
he received a severe injury in his side. He did not long survive this 
accident ; his death took place in London, January 29th, 1729. He 
left 10,0007.; 2002. of which he left to Mrs. Bracegirdle, 200/. to a 
Mrs. Jellat, and the remainder to Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, his funeral being solemnized by 
the Duchess with the greatest magnificence. 

The works of Congreve are surcharged with wit, which rebounds 
and inter-reflects with such intricate rapidity and unintermitting 
splendour, that the reader is in danger of being blinded by too much 
glory; a wonderful flexibility of thought was the main feature of his 
mind. It has been urged against Congreve and Sheridan, that their 
wit is so overflowing, that they make their servants and porters as 
brilliant and polished as their fine gentlemen ; but so great is the dis- 


‘ parity between one intellect and another, that the very imperfections 


of some writers are better than the beauties of others. The objection, 
however, is just; but the critic may spare his canons for once, for 
even although the wit did not almost redeem the blunder, there is no 
need for a law regulating the issue of the precious metals, where there 
happens to be nothing but copper. 

There are many varieties of wit, but for the most part it may be 
distinguished as either speculative or verbal. Observation is the basis 
of both; of the former observation of things, of the latter of words. 
Congreve excels in both; but in his works the former is necessarily 
less frequent, as it is the more remote and difficult. As a specimen 
of Congreve’s wit, the following extract may be given from the 
comedy of ‘‘ Love for Love,” Act I. :— 


“« Valentine—How now? 

Jeremy.—Nothing new, sir; I have despatched some half-a-dozen duns 
with as much dexterity as a hungry judge does causes at dinner time. 

Val.—What answer have you given them? 

Scandal —Patience, I suppose, the old receipt. 

Jer.—No, faith, sir; I have put them off so long with patience and for- 
bearance, and other fair words, that I was forced now to tell them the plain 
downright English 





Val.— What? 
Jer.—That they should be paid. 
Val.— When ? 


Jer.—To-morrow. 

Val.—And how the devil do you mean to keep your word? 

Jer.—Keep it? Not atall. It has been so very much stretched that I 
reckon it will break of course by to-morrow, and nobody be surprised at the 
matter. (Knocking.) Again, sir, if you don’t like my negotiation, will you 
be pleased to answer these yourself. 

Val—See who theyare. By this, Scandal, you may see what it is to be great. 
Secretaries of state, presidents of the aati and generals of an army, lead 
just such a life as I do; have just such crowds of visitants in a morning, all 
soliciting of past promises, which are but a civiller sort of duns that lay claim 
to voluntary debts. 

Scan.—And you, like a true great man, having engaged their attendance, 
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and promised more than ever you intended to perform, are more perplexed 
to find evasions than you would be to invent the honest means of keeping 
your word and gratifying your creditors. 

Val.—Scandal, learn to spare your friends, and do not provoke your ene- 
mies. This liberty of your tongue will one day bring a confinement on your 
body, my friend.” 


The poetry of Congreve, like that of Sheridan, his rival in wit, iS 
mostly below criticism. It has no feeling. Wherever there is a strik- 
ing line, it is either antithesis or fine sound. His best piece is his 
Pindaric Ode to Queen Anne, of which a specimen has been given. 

‘¢The Mourning Bride” is Congreve’s only tragedy. The plot is 
highly dramatic, and, though rapidly, is suitably developed. The lan- 
guage is always dignified, and often beautifully impressive. After 
reading his poems his tragedy disappoints expectation, for he never 
strains without nerve. Although it is formed somewhat on the 
model of the French School, keeping nearly always on the same level, 
yet it surpasses any single production of either Corneille or Voltaire in 
the frequency and beauty of its images. Congreve seems to have pre- 
determined to write only one tragedy, and to lavish all his tragic 
wealth upon it to ensure success. Its success was great, and de- 
servedly so; but Shakspere’s master-pieces and a few others reserved, 
these eloquent words are still true—‘‘ Tragedy, since the bright days 
of Athens, wanders from country to country, seeking one that shall 
render to her her early honours, and finds none.” 

It will now be considered what that nature is which the artist is to 
follow, and how far in this the merits of Congreve are seen. 

Painting, sculpture, and music are arts which excite the most 
passionate, and, at the same time, the purest emotion—and poetry is 
its language. This is the reason of the intimate connection which 
every heart must feel between poetry and these arts: nature is the 
great standard by which the degree of artistical excellence is to be 

judged; for in proportion as nature is followed, the emotion is the 
deeper and the purer. 

But what is this nature which is to be imitated? If a short-hand 
writer were to publish the conversations of a polite drawing-room 
exactly as they were spoken, nothing could be more natural, and yet 
probably nothing would be more insipid. And how delightful are 
many of those scenes in our dramatic writers, any thing so brilliant as 
which never took place, and could never be expected in actual life. 
The former is tiresome, because the subject in nature that is imitated 
is not worthy of imitation; the latter pleases, because only the excel- 
lencies of nature are imitated, and the dross thrown aside. If every 
thing in nature was worthy of imitation, taste could never be offended. 
But we often find good taste violated by imitations of unworthy sub- 


jects. The feelings of the human mind are the only tests of beauty 


and the other graces of art. What subjects in nature are worthy of 
the imitation of the artist are determined by the national taste, from 
which there is no appeal—but, in sculpture, to the Greeks, and in 
every thing else to posterity. 
When Praxiteles formed hisVenus of Cnidos, it was not the imitation of 
any one woman, but an embodiment of the beauties of many. From dif- 
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ferent models he caught a different excellence, and by his creative power 
of imagination joinedt hem all into one harmonious whole. The beauty 
which he aspired to imitate was ideal, and the Greek ideal of beauty is 
famous for its simplicity and purity. The nature which the artist is to 
follow is this ideal of excellence. The dramatist who wishes to sculp- 
ture human life (the narrative poem paints—the drama sculptures the 
various forms of human existence) preserves only the excellencies of 
nature, and of these only those which are characteristic, according to 
the principles of taste. The nature which he is to follow is nature 
generalised. ‘‘The sole step,” says A. W. Schlegel, ‘* which is requi- 
site for the invention of a drama, is the separating and extracting the 
mimetic elements and fragments from social life, and representing them 
collected together in one mass.”’ 

It must be acknowledged that Congreve has the greatest merit as 
an artist. In all his plays he has preserved the three unities inviolate, 
and this certainly is an excellence when the nature of the plot does 
not require their violation, They are full of action, and therefore are 
more purely dramatic than the plays of many writers who publish 
poetical dialogues, instead of indicating by scenic arrangement thie 
vicissitude of human life. The drama is the homogeneous embodi- 
ment of intelligent and connected action. Action is its characteristic, 
and it exists only in the tasked genius of the actor. 

The characters of Congreve will not rank high as creations. Indeed, 
they are more mere names than creations. He seems not to have been 
sotleowed in any high degree with the genius that observes in order to 
create. A mere man of wit must always bea bad observer for the 
purposes of imagination. His isolated observations partake so much 
of the point of his language that they are ill adapted for homogeneous 
combination. But they often penetrate so far into the very marrow 
of human peculiarity, that the wit gets him as much credit for acute- 
ness as ever the character would for imagination. A man of wit, 
moreover, is sometimes, even in his isolated observations, apt to 
obscure truth for the sake of point. The legitimate office of wit is, 
indeed, similar to that of metaphor and simile. It gives brilliancy, as 
these give force and grace to truth, But it often happens that the 
truel ustre of truth is diminished as its literary polish is increased. 

Every age and every country, severally, has its standards of virtue 
and public morality. In modern times, when books are so much 
multiplied and read, literary men must have the greatest influence 
over the morals of their age. Authors are the brains of society ; they 
think for it; and no one needs be told how far thought influences 
action. The comic dramatist lays claim to a considerable share of 
this power. But genius is a power which, like most others, may be 
abused. Its most successful efforts may be only to promote vice. It 
is the worthy aim of the artist to associate his creations with what is 
good and pure, and not to stir up the foul sediments of human 
nature by licentious grouping or language. The comic dramatist is 
the legislator in manners; and if he corrupt them, he surely belies his 
office in the treachery. Congreve must here be charged with crimi- 
nality, although his guilt is not so great as many writers would make 
it. The general moral of ‘* The Dotble Dealer” is correct. Mask- 
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well and Lady Touchwood have their full share of poetical condem- 
nation. ‘* The Way of the World” is almost altogether unexcep- 
tionable. ‘‘ The Old Bachelor” is his most flagrant offence against 
morality, where impure characters are made accomplished and suc- 
cessful. But it may be mentioned as a palliation, that this was 
Congreve’s first attempt, and at an early age too, when it is extremely 
likely that he was influenced by the example of Wycherley, who is 
superior to Congreve, and to every other dramatist, in the profligacy 
of his wit. 

The comic dramatists of the restoration, and the political causes of 
their licentiousness, are treated of in a very philosophical and instruc- 
tive manner by a writer in the last number of the Edinburgh Review. 
Some writers, advancing with a few brilliant evolutions of metaphor 
and trope, take the mind at once by surprise and by storm. But it 
often happens in the affairs of the mind as in those of war, 
(and in a double sense,) that incompleteness of possession balances 
what is gained in the brilliancy of rapid operations. The writer 
alluded to is of a different character. He surveys his ground with 
jealous caution, and makes slow, but the surest, approaches; or, rather, 
he blockades the mind into conviction, leaving no avenue for objection, 
or even quibble. 

It must be acknowledged that the question of the aim of the artist, 
considered abstractly, is in its details difficult. It will not be entered 
into at present. It will be sufficient to say that the pure and cultivated 
mind can receive no injury from the contemplation of the most de- 
praved imitations : it only enhances, in his eyes, the purity of virtue. 
Tyrants are sometimes the best teachers of humanity. ‘It is likely,” 
says Ferguson, ‘‘ that ingenuous minds may arrive at what is just, by 
desiring to shun what is odious and vile, no less than by admiring and 
aiming at what is noble and worthy. Certain follies and vices some- 
times gain strength from the fashion and the example of persons in 
high station : but it is established by the feelings of mankind through 
every age, that malice, jealousy, and cruelty can receive no lustre even 
from the purple and the throne of Cesar; and Tiberius himself, con- 
sidered as the monument of an infamy to be shunned, may be a 
teacher of humanity and of wisdom not inferior to Trajan or 
Aurelius.” 

There are, nevertheless, in every work, peculiarities on whose strict 
conformity to the principles of taste many enlightened men would 
differ. It is to the honour of the critic when he here forbears; and, 
knowing the uncertainty of human aims at the more delicate shades 
of truth, exercises charity. Strange to say, no one likes the occasion 
which gives him an opportunity of showing his good-nature, though 
this is a quality all men would lay claim to. Happy it is, however, 
that in literature the critic may be good-natured without self-denial : 
the offences which, against himself, would provoke blind resentment, 
against taste, awaken only the most philosophic inquiry. It is his 
office to vindicate the correctness and purity of knowledge and taste, 
as their guardian ; but he has not the agitating sense of the personal, 
and therefore judges with the calmness necessary to impartiality. 
That merry-andrew was no fool, who stood on his head to read the in- 
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verted sign-board. The good-natured critic postures his understanding 
to suit his author; brings him, however, to the standard of rectitude ; 
and derives truth from the most erroneous speculation. 

But the critic himself is criticised, and his standards annulled. Are 
there then no certainties in nature? There are indeed. Nature is all 
certainty, moral as well as physical: but the eye of the understanding 
sees the thoughts of another through an atmosphere of words whose 
refractions cannot be calculated. General conclusions, too, are often 
derived from understood but unexpressed premises. Genius darts to 
a conclusion more by intuition than by reasoning : to retrace the steps 
for the benefit of ordinary thinkers, requires the patience that can 
labour among details; and this it is too often one of the glorious 
faults of genius to neglect. Hence the eloquent generalities which 
charm more than they instruct: not that they are false, for they are 
often eminently and beautifully true; but because the majority of readers 
cannot comprehend them with the same comprehensiveness of thought 
in which they were conceived. These are some of the obstacles to 
the discovery and appreciation of definite literary truth. 

There is but a single point in the world of ideas from which the 
human mind can have a just view of their order and subordination. 
Idiosyncrasy and enthusiasm for particular departments draw the 
critic from this point, and interpenetrate his criticisms with error. A 
race of generalizers is now wanted, who, seizing on the results of 
particular sciences, aim to compress them into “ one grand and indi- 
visible truth :” for we have been delaying too long among the flowers 
of the capital ; it is time that we should survey the sublimer propor- 
tions of the building. 





ON THE ‘‘CHRIST REJECTED” OF PRESIDENT WEST. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT OXLAD. 


Ir stands the semblance of a solemn scene 
Which earth should ne’er forget, and heaven ne’er will. 
No time has like that moment ever been, 
Which deathless thoughts of other worlds can fill. 
None other deeds of earth with thrill so keen 
Can pierce the heart alive to good and ill, 
As that emotion, tender and sublime, 
Which kindles at this scene of mercy and of crime. 


Mercy! deep feeling of that form divine, 
Which there embodies patience and repose ; 
Where true benignity and courage shine, 
Waiting a Saviour’s heritage of woes. 
No curse, no taunt, though rage and pride combine, 
Can move his fear or hatred of his foes ; 
No start or quiver in that placid form 
Bespeaks or stifled grief or anger’s rising storm. 
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O! there I view, or fancy once was view'd, 
A firm endurance by long woes matured— 
That look was form’d in crowds and solitude, 
Where he to suffering was for us inured : 
The farewell—supper—garden, where he sued 
For aid, when heaven from fears of death allured— 
His first arraignment—Herod’s mock array— 
All these that placid cheek and quiet eye portray. 


So stands the rock which foaming ocean laves, 
Without a track the vengeful path to show ; 
So shines the star of heaven o’er mountain waves, 
Its light unbroken by the wrath below ; 
So looks the lamb no soft compassion saves 
When call’d beneath the butcher’s knife to bow ;— 
O! when will man such gentleness display ? 

When he has learn’d and loves that master to obey. 


An erring mortal had the painter chose, 

An Iphigenia of the Jew or Greek, 

That half-unconscious, undisturbed repose, 

Had look’d like weakness on the pallid cheek ; 

Or had he traced such features as disclose 

The victor’s flush of triumph o’er the weak, 

We then had said the painter’s aim had err’d, 
And human semblance to the look divine preferr’d. 


But now, no touch with colours dipt in heaven 
Can e’er surpass that miracle of mien ; 
Had more of strength or weakness there been given, 
A feebler image of the truth had been, 
Nobly has art with eager fancy striven 
To paint that sole expression, only seen 
When first the Saviour heard the demon-cry, 
Which, tho’ yon scowling felon lived, doom’d him to die. 


O! could not man from this deep guilt refrain, 

And shut the malice of his heart within? 

No! ev’n the priest, with his infuriate train, 

Fills up the measure of a nation’s sin ;— 

Malignity of look—as tho’ insane 

With hate, Caiaphas amidst the din 

Of horrid murderers stood—is not o’erwrought ;— 
That lurid glare is shot from guilt surpassing thought. 


Yea, could the tongue of eloquence divine, 

All the corruptions of man’s heart unfold, 

And those enormities of sin define, 

Which o’er a murderer’s heart dread empire hold ; 

No pencil, in the deepest blackest line 

Led by imagination stern and bold, 

Could fix the look that might their hearts portray, 
Who for a Saviour’s blood as ’twere a boon could pray. 
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Yet some there are who sorrow o’er his fate, 

The humble followers of a Lord they love. 

Ah! while they tremble at the death they wait, 
They little know the blessing it will prove. 

There Magdalene appears in that wild state 
Where grateful love will frantic anguish move ; 
And there is she whose pure maternal grief, 

Calm as ’tis deep—a mother’s own ! —asks no relief. 


Yet this is sorrow that love often bears, 

As death the union of our kindred parts; 

With pity mixt, when rage despotic tears 

The friend beloved from all love’s soothing arts. 

But I, who now review a thousand years 

Fled since this scene enthrall’d those bleeding hearts, 

Should with a deeper than their tenderest thought 
Feel all my stricken soul into devotion wrought. 


Not like that mockery of a Ceesar’s power, 
Sway’d by the fancies of a doubting mind, 
O’er which the mists of superstition lower, 
As right and left, some judgement undefined, 
The wrath of Heaven or Rome, o’ershades the hour ; 
Nor ev’n sedate, from passion’s glow refined, 
Like yon centurion, as with placid mien, 
He gazes on but fails to comprehend the scene. 


O! let me, prompted by the painter’s art, 
Wake the charm’d soul, and raise enchanted thought, 
To pierce with fluttering and devoted heart 
Scenes such as West or Raphael never sought— 
Scenes of another world, whose truth can dart 
Brightly and keenly through the soul, when nought 
Can check its lightning flash of what else now 

Might dim the painter’s eye, and chill the poet’s glow. 


Yes! on this scene all heaven intensely gazed, 
The spirits, called of old from earth, look’d down ; 
While the bright ministers of light, amazed, 
From distant orbs of life had hither flown. 
What wonder, awe, and rapture, then were raised ! 
O! had they but Repemprion fully known, 
Had they its veil’d eternity but seen, 
Their minds beyond angelic strength o’erwrought had been. 


Ne’er had the Saviour to celestial ken 

Stood in a crisis of his fate so great, 

When, as the sacrifice decreed for men, 

He waited for his doom from mortal hate; 

With pure solicitude each spirit then, 

As hoping, fearing, what might prove his fate, 

Watch’d for the sentence which should him elect, 
Or for the cursed of men the Son of God reject. 
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Yea, from the farthest land of darkness came 
The foes of God and man, elate with hope ; 
Much had they trembled at the Saviour’s name, 
Doom’d vainly with his mighty power to cope. 
Now thoughts of death enkindled hopes of flame— 
A felon’s death—when man might ever grope 
In pagan gloom, and Satan never fear 

Lest blinded nations should refuse his choice to wear. 


The helm’d—the gown’d—and sceptred chiefs of earth 
The crisis of their destiny have met, 
In moments when e’en empires felt the birth 
Of centuries of triumph or regret. 
But ne’er was crisis of an equal worth 
To this of his whose fate advances yet— 
Crisis of man! The centre-point of time! 
The balance-wheel of fate eternally sublime! 


No painter’s touch the spiritual can show, 
Which blended with this scene of mortal care ; 
Nor image forth a spirit’s joy or woe, 
In looks such as the Seraphim might wear. 
Gazing we feel the warm emotions glow, 
Which give us in its earthly part to share : 
But, O! the spiritual—no thought can reach ; 
Nor art, nor fancy, half its awful import teach. 


Ah ! scenes like these no idle fictions be ; 
The poet’s fancies from the painter’s caught ; 
Such and far more were the reality, 
If e’er the truth to darkling man was taught. 
There is a chain which links eternity 
To deeds of fleeting time, not losing aught 
Of all that heedless man looks tamely on, 
While deep entranced concern from other worlds is won. 


And boundless that reality beyond 

The sphere of sense, and range of sense-bound mind ! 

But oft, alas! we love the fleshly bond, 

By which our powers are guiltily confin’d. 

Poor reptile man! Of earth perversely fond! 

Why wander here thus circumscribed and blind, 

When thou might’st fly beyond thy planet’s sphere, 
And kindred thoughts thy heart to seraph-hearts endear. 


Nor are the truths which prompt the mind to soar 
Beyond the boundaries of sense and time, 
The mere employment of the solemn hour, 
When the rapt soul must worship the sublime ; 
Or, musing o’er the holy sage’s lore, 
Meander idly through some starry clime, 
Where as imagination spreads her wings, 
She misproud scorn from high on each tame duty flings. 
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No! they are truths it imports all to know, 
And on each hour should holy influence shed : 
With needful truth the heart will never glow, 
Unless with thoughts sublime the mind be fed. 
They grovel with conceptions mean and low, 
Who only round the visible are led ; 
Fancy must urge, devotion with it blend, 

And man’s unfetter’d soul from earthly scenes ascend. 





ON PRIDE. 
BY MRS, EDWARD THOMAS. 


“You really have no pride,” observed a friend, perceiving me cor- 
dially shake hands at parting with a venerable old cottager, who had 
grown grey on the family domain. 

‘Certainly not,” I replied, ‘‘ if by pride you mean, that arrogant 
and overweening self-conceit, which imagines it a degradation to ex- 
change the common courtesies of life with humble worth and virtue ; 
and, indeed,” I continued, ‘‘ upon serious reflection, what is there for 
any one to be proud of, in all the mistakenly envied possessions of this 
world, pntiectenty when the vicissitudes of fortune are duly con- 
sidered ¢ 

** If personal beauty (that great fascinator of young hearts), a sud- 
den malady may accelerate its decay, or a few years must inevitably 
rob us of it. 

‘If mental talent—alas! who dare be vain-glorious of that, when 
one recalls the numberless instances of its premature and total anni- 
hilation. Amongst the most gifted even of one’s own day (not to 
disturb the melancholy records of past ages), how many brilliant stars 
are eclipsed for ever in the oblivious night of insanity! How often 
does the mind insensibly wander from the glowing thoughts which were 
enchanting it, lost in a painful reverie, that the master-spirit who 
traced them, vividly as inspiration itself, is silenced for ever! that long 
ere death claimed its dread privilege, the soul was extinguished past 
all rekindling ! 

‘“‘If riches, ‘do they not make unto themselves wings, and fly 
away?’ 

‘* No; there is but one thing a rational being can possibly be proud 
of, and that must be with a pride clothed in meekness and humility—a 
pride unknown but too frequently to the haughty sons and daughters 
of earth—the modest, lowly pride that springs from a pure conscience; 
an innate sense of having, through life, done all the good, with as 
little harm, as it was in the power of an erring mortal, beset with 
temptations and warring passions, to achieve. The pride that dilates 
the heart of the sincere Christian with the humble hope, the unshaken 
confidence, that his struggles against sin—his victories over the allure- 
ments of vice, ‘have gone up an acceptable sacrifice before the throne 
of God;’ the pride a faithful and conscientious servant feels at the 
conviction of having strictly obeyed his master’s orders—of having 
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employed the talent entrusted to him fully in accordance with the 
Divine will; and who awaits to hear unshrinkingly, at the end of his 
services, the pleasing welcome promised to all who observe his laws :— 

*« ¢ Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou now into 
the joy of thy Lord.’ 

‘This is the only pride man dare encourage—the only pride God 
will not condemn ; for it is the pride that saints and angels feel in His 
own eternal glorious realms above !” 





REVIVALS.—No. IV. 


Tue Question—Does THE PREVALENCE OF PRacTICcAL INFIDELITY 
FURNISH ANY ARGUMENT AGAINST THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
CuristiAN RELIGION ? CONSIDERED. 


In former numbers of the Monthly, we have lamented the excessive 
sectarianism of English people, which, we added, will cease, as the 
principles of Christianity become better understood. The following 
reflections are intended to contribute towards this consummation, and 
also towards removing a still greater evil—indifference to, and disbelief 
in, the Christian faith, under whatever form. 

In conversing with a hundred !freethinkers, we shall find that the 
grand argument of ninety-nine is, that Christians show by their con- 
duct that they are equally infidels with themselves, only that they have 
not the honesty to avow it; a most fallacious argument, as we shall 
endeavour to show, but yet not an unnatural mistake for those to fall 
into, who only take a superficial view of things. Such persons see 
mankind described in the Old Testament so very much as we see men 
now, as in the 49th Psalm, ‘‘ So long as thou doest well unto thyself, 
men will speak good of thee ;” or as in the 14th chapter of Proverbs, 
‘* The poor is hated even of his own neighbour: but the rich hath many 
friends.” Moreover, they see the same picture of human nature in 
profane writers prior to Christianity, and they triumphantly ask, ‘‘ With 
all the injunctions in the New Testament of kindness and brotherly 
love, and contempt of wealth, what morality can you show in any 
Christian country a whit superior to heathen morality ?’” Now, could 
this question not be sufficiently answered, which we are not disposed 
to concede, it would prove nothing against the belief of individuals ; 
neither would this jumping at a conclusion be considered legitimate in 
discussing a subject unconnected with religion. Thus, who doubts 
that an intemperate man may have a great desire to live, and at the 
same time be convinced that his habits are calculated to defeat that 
desire? Or that an extravagant man may have a great dread of 
poverty, and yet think his conduct calculated to bring him to it? All 
this may be called infatuation, and inconsistency, but it is what most 
of us have witnessed in some one or other. However, there is higher 
ground to be taken. According to our notion, Christianity has accom- 
plished more than we could have reasonably expected it to do by this 
time. The great mistake seems to be, the not sufficiently taking into 
account the little difference there is between a day and thousands of 
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years, when compared with eternity.* Now, we should recollect that 
Christianity was nearly four thousand years coming into the world, 
viz. from the time of the prophecy, or promise, that ‘‘ the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head.’’+ We find so many instances 
in the Scriptures of comparing spiritual things with the various pecu- 
liarities in the animal and vegetable world, (of which it may suffice to 
mention the 15th chapter of St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians,) 
that we may fairly argue from analogy, that although we do not find 
the time of gestation and adolescence exactly to correspond in every 
case of comparing two animals, yet there is quite agreement enough to 
entitle us to consider Christianity in its infancy—in its swaddling 
clothes ; and therefore, so far from wondering at what it has not yet 
done, we should be more correct in considering it a very precocious 
infant, Upon men in their collective capacity, Christianity has long 
had considerable influence—not what it will probably in time acquire 
—but still very considerable influence. Paley has well observed —‘** It 
has mitigated the conduct of war, and the treatment of captives. It 
has softened the administration of despotic, or of nominally despotic 
governments. It has abolished polygamy. It has restrained the 
licentiousness of divorces. It has put an end to the exposure of chil- 
dren, and the immolation of slaves. It has suppressed the combats of 
gladiators, and the impurities of religious rites.” And again,—‘ In all 
countries in which it is professed, it has produced numerous establish- 
ments for the relief of sickness and poverty ; and, in some, a regular 
and general provision by law.” { 

With respect to the influence of Christianity upon individuals, we 
fear there has been some retrogression since Paley wrote the following, 
nearly fifty years ago: ‘* Religion operates most upon those of whom 
history knows the least; upon fathers and mothers in their families ; 
upon men-servants and maid-servants; upon the orderly tradesman, 
the quiet villager, the manufacturer at his loom, the husbandman in 
his fields. Amongst such, its influence, collectively, may be of ines- 
timable value ; yet its effects, in the mean time, little upon those who 
figure upon the stage of the world.”§ But this is only analogous to 





* St. Peter, 2nd Epistle, iii. 8. 

}~ Evidences of Christianity, Part III. ch. 7. 

§ Evidences of Christianity, Part III. ch. 7.—‘‘ Sceptics, in judging Christianity 
and Christians, seem to wholly overlook the fact, that the tendency of a system is 
more important to consider, if we would arrive at a correct conclusion, than the 
personal conduct of individuals. A Deist, or an Atheist, may practise much 
(humility he can hardly possess any) of Christian morality in spite of, not because 
of, his infidelity ; and a Christian may be a monster in morals in spite of, not 
because of, his religious belief. But when we look at the tendency of systems, 
how soon this stumbling block vanishes! For example: take two men, one a 
Christian and the other an Infidel, of equal propensity to commit the crime of mur- 
der, and possessing an equal share of low cunning to lay their plans so as to make 
detection (as they think) very improbable. It must be conceded by every candid 
mind, that the belief of accountability to a Being, from whom the most secret 
actions, and even thoughts, cannot be concealed, has some tendency to prevent the 
accomplishment of the crime, and therefore that it is probable that it may, in some 
cases, do so; whereas it is evidently absurd to pretend that there is any corre- 
sponding tendency in any infidel scheme to arrest the arm of the assassin, which 
being thus proved to be further from perfection than the Christian Religion, it is 


+ Genesis, iii, 15. 
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what we often see in children, who, under the influence of disorders 
to which they are subject, appear for a time to be thrown back both 
in mind and body. The moral epidemic wl.ich is now checking the 
growth of Christianity in this and several other countries, appears to 
be a fashion of profession of great zeal for religion and of patriotism ; 
the one being too often mere narrow-minded sectarianism, the other 
mere selfishness. Thus the abuses of party in religious and political 
matters produce a hardness of heart, which gives the appearance of 
religion producing no effect, particularly in large towns. Drunken- 
ness, vanity, envy, and several other things which might be men- 
tioned, are perhaps not separate disorders, but only symptoms arising 
from the pernicious epidemic we have mentioned. The consideration 
of these things should lead us to the conclusion—not that our faith is 
wrong—but that something in addition to it is wanting. St. James 
represents ‘‘ the Devils” as correct in their belief of there being only 
“one God ;”* so that we must not plume ourselves upon a good 
foundation, without an equal regard to the goodness of the super- 
structure being had. 

And here is the greatest difficulty in religion—that is, supposing 
that Divine assistance is within the reach of those willing to avail 
themselves of it (else all our labours are in vain). We doubt if any 
well educated infidel ever read Paley’s Hore Pauline, without be- 
coming a Christian of some denomination; + but, in sitting down to 





only a natural inductive process to conclude, that the latter is founded on eternal 
truth. And, besides, there may be many sanguine men who have been restrained 
from murder and other violence, and phlegmatic men generous, instead of cold and 
selfish, all owing to the influence of Christianity ; and yet perhaps it may hardly be 
at all known, even to themselves, that their constitutional temperaments and their 
conduct disagree. And, in truth, the boasted morality of the sceptic may, in many 
cases, be owing to his having been brought up a Christian; and public opinion 
might be very different at this time among us, had Christianity been banished from 
the land a century ago; perhaps our liability to accidents and disappointments and 
evils in general, would have suggested that it would be kinder to kill our children 
than to rear them ; and those might have been reckoned the wisest adults, who, to 
end adversity, resorted to suicide (Mirabaud’s System of Nature warrants the latter 
supposition). 

* St. James, ii. 19. 

+ Sceptics, with all their thinking, seem to forget a few reflections, which are 
calculated to make an intelligent mind pause before rejecting religion. That there 
is nothing in the material world to have suggested the idea of a not merely invisible, 
but an immaterial—a purely spiritual—Divine Being, to the first man who adopted 
it, appears to prove that he must have been inspired. The never ceasing desire in 
man for some object or other, which he vainly thinks will bring him contentment, 
argues him intended for a future and immortal state of existence. Then ‘‘ doth not 
even Nature itself teach us,’’ (1 Cor. xi. 14,) that to try to propagate infidel 
opinions is contrary to it, seeing that it does violence to natural affection for 
offspring, prudence and common sense, all attributes of a sound mind! Let a 
parent fancy he has made an important discovery in some worldly science, and he 
scruples not to tell his son of it; but not so with many unbelieving fathers, in 
points of religious scepticism ; and because common sense tel!s such a parent that he 
may possibly be mistaken, however firm his conviction ; and therefore his natural 
affection calls in the aid of prudence, which tells him the wide difference between 
the consequences of the Christian and the Infidel being mistaken. If this reason- 
ing is fair, does it not show a strong presumption against the probability of infide- 
lity being founded in truth? Some sceptics argue that a good parent would inter- 
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attune his heart to the moral precepts of the Christian code, he finds 
two opposing principles within him—one of benevolence, the other 





fere to prevent his son rushing into danger, if he had the power; but that is an 
unfair comparison, as we can but imperfectly understand any thing of the impulses 
of an immaterial being ; and as the terms ‘‘ good,’’ ‘‘ merciful,’ ‘‘ repent,”’ &c. 
are merely used in deference to our limited faculties. Moreover, though we are 
called the children of God, we are so by adoption, and also his servants.—After all, 
man would perhaps shrink from some of the consequences of possessing greater 
mental faculties, without also non-liability to adversity of various kinds ; and this 
last would be intolerable unless it included immortality upon earth, which is out of 
the question with our present animal natures. Suppose, however, our faculties so 
enlarged as to foresee the exact moment of illness, or failure in business, or domes- 
tic misfortune, little of which could our foreknowledge prevent, as the powers of 
children would be proportionately enlarged. We may devise, as Mr. Abernethy 
was reported to say in a lecture, many ways of giving man an arm of the strength 
of iron, but the insuperable difficulty we should find would be to avoid the incon- 
venience of the weight of iron. It is a common fashion with modern sceptics to 
give up Deism as absurd, and to adopt the principles of Materialism, which neces- 
sarily renounces the doctrine of a future state as connected with personality. We 
think that the Materialist theory is fully as absurd as Deism, for sickly and dying 
children and adults should, to reduce the theory to consistent practice, be invariably 
found with proportionate prostration of the mental powers ; whereas this is some- 
times the case, sometimes not, the very uncertainty showing that there is something 
more than animal life in us, whether that something is mortal or immortal. Again, 
an old man remembers something that happened when he was a child, since which 
occurrence he has changed every particle of his body several times, even the brain. 
How, upon Materialist principles, can this be? Will it be said that an invisible 
fluid or animalcule have some agency in causing the impression called memory, as 
some theorists argue about the first cause of complaints thought to be hereditary, 
and that, owing to the gradual nature of the change of our bodies, the supposed 
fluid creates a succession of fluid of similar property? Nihil tam absurdum, quod 
non dictum sit ab aliquo philosophorum. And God knows that there would be 
absurdity enough in thus attempting to account for memory, for it just amounts to 
this—that memory of a particular occurrence in a parent should operate upon the 
minds of his children the same as if they had actually witnessed it ; for the mere 
faculty of a lively memory being hereditary, though it may be held as some proof of 
the contrary, cannot possibly be brought in support of Materialism, unless the 
universally admitted fact of an old man not retaining a single atom of his original 
body be controverted. Organization, again, is liable to perpetual virtual change, 
as, for example, a disordered stomach affecting the brain; and yet organization, 
like circumstances in general, may, ¢o a certain extent, influence our characters. 
But here is the unphilosophical mistake of modern pretended philosophers: they 
are so fond of jumping at a conclusion, as that a man of a particular organization 
is impelled by a law of necessity to be a certain character under given circumstances. 
As Bishop Butler says (Works, vol. i. p. 136), ‘‘ Though it were admitted that this 
opinion of necessity were speculatively true, yet, with regard to practice, it is as if 
it were false ;’’ for suppose a man with two servants, and that one robbed him, and 
that he prosecuted him; suppose that soon afterwards the other, in a state of mad- 
ness, stabbed him; will his feelings be similar to those he evinced in the case of the 
one that robbed him? And yet, according to the necessitarian doctrine, one is no 
more culpable than the other ; and as we see the master concluding so differently 
about the lunatic and the thief, is it rational to think him constrained to this incon- 
sistency in treating the thief as if he could have avoided his conduct, the master 
all the while thinking he could not have avoided it, rather than to reject the doctrine 
as at best very unlikely to be true, and at all events, useless ? We could say much 
more upon this, and also upon the undemonstrated eternity of matter, a greater 
mystery than that of the eternity of spirit (Matthew, xxiii. 24), about which we 
find the same jumping at conclusions, for a thing being indestructible by any Anown 
means, does not prove that it never can or will be destroyed, and as little does it 
prove that it never was created. Suffice it to only add this instance, to show that 
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of selfishness; the one wishing to embrace such a beautiful system, 
the other recoiling from the idea. St. Paul appears to have ex- 
perienced most painful struggles of this kind: ‘ for the good that I 
would I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” “I 
find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present with me.”* 
And again, in another Epistle: ‘‘ But 1 keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection; lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away.’’+ Whatever is the 
cause of evil having been allowed to enter the world, (and all the con- 
troversies on that point have not elucidated it,) the existence of these 
two opposing principles in the human mind is, we think, borne out by 
an attentive study of mankind. On the one hand, when the benevo- 
lence is the stronger passion of the two, what disinterested acts of 
kindness and charity do we not see, sometimes almost beyond the 
legitimate means of the party; what sympathy with men in their mis- 
fortunes as well as in their prosperity ; what sincerity in professions of 
friendship and attachment, when put to the test! On the other hand, 
when selfishness gains the mastery, how in vain do we not see the 
other passion — conquered, but not destroyed — vainly supplicate in 
favour perhaps of a brother, or of one who, from former mutual attach- 
ment, should be more than a brother! In the latter case, selfishness 
generally seems to allow benevolence to have her own way on this 
condition, that the gratification of her propensity shall not tax the 
other. Such a man is not the insincere hypocrite he is apt to be taken 
for: he (and probably also the the same might be said of the priest 
and the Levite in the parable) is glad to hear of any good fortune oc- 
curring to his friend, and sorry to hear of any misfortune overtaking 
him : nay, he will do much to serve him, if he can see a way to do it 
without taxing his ruling feeling. Is the great feature of his selfish- 
ness indolence ? He will liberally open his purse, and yet grudge the 
trouble of writing a letter, or calling upon a person, though either may 
be of great service to his friend. Is it avarice? He will give up any 
engagement of pleasure, but would let his friend starve rather than 
part with any money. Sometimes indeed selfishness is thrown off her 
guard, as there seems to be more time necessary to call it into opera- 
tion than the other, as when a man rushes into a river, or fire, at the 





we ought not to be astonished at meeting with some difficulties in Revealed Religion, 
there being corresponding difficulties in Natural Religion; and in nature without 
religion, viz. that of the spider and the fly, both so happy in one point of view; yet 
perhaps no death is more excruciating than that of the fly in the web; while the 
spider, in his turn, is either killed by a stronger spider, or turned out of his home 
to be starved to death ! This is contrary to our notions of benevolence with reference 
to Natural Religion, and of optimism, if we regard it solely with reference to Nature. 
And yet Revelation, in speaking of heaven and hell, on/y introduces a more extend-d 
picture of happiness and misery ; the latter of which (however awful the idea) does 
not appear to be inconsistent with the Divine attributes; as, upon looking at the 
bright side of Nature only, it might, with some plausibility, be made to appear. 
In fine, man is obliged to resort to similar principles in conducting the ordinary 
affairs of life ; for who, to make a servant more honest, would tell him not to expect 
kindness for good conduct, or punishment for dishonesty ! 

* Romans, vii. 19, 21. 

t 1 Cor. ix, 27. 
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risk of his life, to save another. Many truly benevolent characters 
have thus acted ; but we think we have seen instances of men who, in 
their cool moments, would not have given a penny loaf half an hour 
before, to save from starving the person they endangered their own 
lives to try to save. Some persons may perhaps think the écld¢t of the 
thing a sufficient reward; but we confess we have no faith in that 
being very often the inducement: the occurrence is, from its nature, 
unforeseen, and there is no time to balance conflicting motives : more 
probably the heavenly feeling within us is of a nature to act more 
spontaneously than the hellish one, and that because there are no 
qualms of conscience to remove out of the way previous to starting. 
There is another apparent — but only apparent — exception, viz. that 
of those who appear to have little feeling for others, and yet do a great 
deal of good from principle. It certainly is true that the Almighty 
has thought fit to superadd the fear of future punishment to the loftier 
inducements of love of God, and desire of heaven, which two can 
hardly have a place in a breast devoid of benevolent feeling ;* but this 
has always been held to be a lower kind of righteousness at the best, 
and the motive, on examination, appears a sort of disguised selfishness. 
Moreover, benevolent actions without feeling are less to be depended 
upon, as to the continuance of their being performed; and they are 
apt to be done with such a sternness and moroseness of manner, that 
acts kind in themselves have their nature almost reversed by the 
manner in which they are performed. There is another apparent 
exception to be named, viz. of those who love excessively while their 
love lasts, but who, when offended, know no bounds to their hatred ; 
but this will be found to be the weak and selfish love of gratifying every 
whim of the moment. 

We will give another instance of apparent exception, viz. of excessive 
worldly pride, and a very deep degree of religious feeling, in the same 
individual, a no uncommon inconsistency, which we think arises from 
a vain and selfish dislike of self-examination. Although this incon- 
sistency does not appear in every instance to undermine the benevolence 
of the individual, we are yet persuaded that is a cause of much of the 
callous indifference to the lot of others, which unfortunately so much 
abounds in the present day. 

If the Scriptures are true, we have, notwithstanding the want of 
advance in any particular age, every assurance that ultimately 
(perhaps many thousand years hence) the coming of the Saviour into 
the world will improve the virtue and happiness of mankind in this 
world to an extent that has never yet been seen : in the mean time, the 
theory we have ventured to put forth must not be understood to 
undervalue exertions in the present day. We speak of Christianity as 
in its infancy; but with respect to individuals, ‘‘ what man has done, 
man may do.” In the first, and several other ages of Christianity, 
there have been many individuals, who have been Christians in right 
earnest; men whom prosperity could never rob of their meekness, or 
adversity of their integrity. Sometimes after these men have ended 





* 1 John, iii. iv. and v. 
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their probation, we see them succeeded by apostates; and thus, 
though the progress of Christianity as a eth has been slow and 
gradual, individual Christians have not thereby been precluded from 
arriving at the greatest degree of perfection attainable by our frail 
nature. Those who are determined to be virtuous appear to have the 
wer to succeed; and, with respect to attempts to improve others, 
the true Christian will ‘‘ cast his bread upon the waters” * again and 
again, and leave the event to God. Probably the few in the church 
of Sardis, who are described in the third chapter of the Revelations as 
‘“‘ worthy,” did not set a good example in vain, with reference to the 
whole course of Christianity, though we know the sad result on that 
spot.t 
" Besides, we are expressly told that we cannot exert ourselves too 
much ; that, after doing ever so much, we are still ‘‘ unprofitable 
servants :’’{ there is therefore a higher motive than the calculation of 
effect upon others, viz. the motive to do our duty.§ 





* Eccles. xi. 1. 

t The man who has the faculty of collecting his duty from the Scriptures, who 
feels conscious of his power to perform his duty, and to resist temptation, only de- 
ceives himself, if he supposes that the necessary slow progress of Christianity as a 
whole is any excuse for Ais failings, for to him assuredly has been committed the 
‘‘ five talents’’ (Matthew, xxv. 15) ; and ‘‘ unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required’’ (Luke, xii. 48). 

t St. Luke, xvii. 10. 

§ We think much injury has been done to the wholesome progress of religion by 
the quotation of passages, which evidently do not apply to the present circumstances 
of the world. Thus, the rich young man, in the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew, 
was called upon to surrender all his wealth. The most that can be made of this, in 
speaking of modern rich Christians, is, that they shall not be so wedded to the 
things of this world, as to hesitate in the performance of a duty on account of any 
pecuniary loss they may have reason to anticipate ; and the difficulty, in the twenty- 
third verse, of a rich man entering into the kingdom of heaven, that is, embracing 
the Christian faith, does not now exist to anything like the extent it did in the 
primitive times; for the modern rich in Christian countries have every worldly 
inducement to, at least, profess themselves to be Christians—the very converse of 
the situation of a rich man in our Saviour’s time, who, upon his conversion trans- 
piring, found himself between the fire of the persecuting Jew and that of the whole 

eathen world ; a rich man need not, at this time, go ‘ by night,”’ like Nicodemus, 


to converse with a divine: to the ‘‘ poor’’ therefore was the gospel chiefly preached" 


originally, (St. Matthew, xi. 5,) for ‘‘not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble were called,’’ (1 Cor. i. 26,) or became con- 
verted; but we nowhere find the acquiring riches absolutely forbidden; on the 
contrary, it is said, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit (or thrive 
upon) the earth ;’’ (Matthew, v. 5); and ‘Seek ye first (not seek ye only) the 
kingdom of God,” (ditto, vi. 33,) which kingdom is for rich and poor, pro- 
vided they are poor or humble ‘‘in spirit.’’ The tares in the parable seem, in our 
time, to be as much represented by the poor as by the rich ; for if the rich have the 
temptation to use their wealth in a spirit of selfishness, the poor have the temptation 
to be dishonest ; and whether rich or poor, if the phlegmatic man is not so likely 
as the sanguine to commit murder, he is liable to that coldness and hardness of 
heart which may indirectly affect the health and lives of hundreds. And if the rich 
man is liable to be corrupted in his faith by “‘ oppositions of science falsely so 
called,’’ or to be too much elated to accept the Christian doctrine or ‘‘ kingdom of 
God,’”’ with the meekness and docility of a “‘ little child,’”’ the poor man is liable to 
the temptation of denial and distrust of Providence, and rather more, if there be any 
difference, than the well-educated rich man, to run into general scepticism. 
N.S.—VOL. V. U 
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The first thing we would mention as a remedy against practical infi- 
delity, is for Christians of all denominations to unite in casting off the 
abuses of sectarianism — viz. whatever has a tendency to turn a 
religion of love into a religion of hatred. ‘To be inclined to do this, 
let them consider on how much ground they may co-operate together 
without any compromise of principle. Let them also consider the ex- 
ceeding differences, from constitutional and other causes, in different 
men, and that, therefore, while religious services, with little imposing 
exterior and abstinence from theatres, dancing, &c., may suit some, 
others may be more edified by a contrary system,—as we see one man 
made a better member of society by the moderate and grateful use of 
whatever ‘‘ bread and water” (in the ancient eastern sense of the 
words) God’s providence may put within his reach; while of another 
there seems no hope of saving him from the habits of a confirmed drunk- 
ard, but by getting him to join a temperance society.* Putting the 
hypocrites of every sect out of the question, who have some worldly 
purpose to answer in their adhesion to some particular form of that 
religion which ‘ is not of this world,”’+ each man thinks, whether after 
much or little examination of the principles of other sects, that his own 
church is the nearest to the spirit of the Scriptures in its doctrines and 
ceremonies; that therefore in his church only can God be worshipped 
‘in spirit and in truth”{ in so eminent a degree. But, if such a man 
does not show by his practice that he is any better than a mere for- 
malist, to him may the Saviour’s words be addressed, ‘‘ But go and 
learn what that meaneth: I will have mercy and not sacrifice.”’§ 

The next great evil which we think loudly calls for reform, is the 
abuse of party politics, which, in their legitimate bounds, are often 
useful and unavoidable ; but when they engender rancorous animosities, 
inconsistent alike with the spirit of the gospel and gentlemanlike feeling, 
though the ambition of this or that man may be promoted, yet with 
regard to the country generally, it is literally ‘‘ the madness of the 
many for the gain of few.” It would go far towards a remedy 
for this, were the science of government more truly and generally 
studied than it is in this reading, but we fear ignorant, age; for what 
short of ignorance could tolerate the doctrines we see put out so autho- 
ritatively of natural rights, of liberty and equality, to be traced back 





~ 


* Proverbs, xxxi. 4—7; Ecclesiastes, x. 16 & 17; Matthew, ix. 17; Luke, 
vii. 33—36; ditto, xxii. 17 & 18; John, ii. first 11 verses; Ist Cor. vii. 31; 
Ephesians, v.17—20. These references require no comment with regard to the 
theological part of the temperance theories now so rife; and, with regard to the 
general question, we do not see that a soberly inclined man should be bound to 
total abstinence from wine or spirits, any more than a quiet and peaceable man 
should be required to lay aside his walking stick, because a quarrelsome man would 
do wisely to so resolve. Moreover, we should be slow to select, as our instructors 
in wisdom, those who have so little confidence in themselves as to require a vow of 
total abstinence to avoid excess. Lastly, (for we leave to those more competent to 
deal with it, the medieal question, whether temperance systems are not better suited 
to the disuse of animal diet,) the words temperance and excess have lately become 
very contracted in their meaning, if the presence or absence of alcohol are to deter- 
mine what is temperance in drink. 


+ St. John, xviii. 36. 
§ St. Matthew, ix. 13. 


¢ Ditto, iv. 24. 
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to the state of nature prior to society, and thus justifying the saying, 
that the only legitimate source of power is “‘the people?” What ancient 
book teaches us any thing like it? Certainly not the book of Genesis, 
in which we find no system that is not social, except the short time 
before the creation of Eve.* We may find much to which to brace 
despotic monarchy, and the Scotch system of clanship; but we con- 
ceive it would puzzle a modern philosopher to bring it in proof of a 
natural right of equality. Adam must have had unlimited despotic 
power over his children; and, after several families were formed, we 
tind the chief or patriarch of the house acknowledged as sovereign 
over all, each head of a family being a sort of viceroy under him; and 
ever since the transactions of the world have borne considerable resem- 
blance to that state of nature which is falsely said to have been prior 
to society. Is not to this day every father an absolute sovereign in 
his family, except so far as he is controlled by the laws? And 
the boasted republicanism of America—which could never be fairly 
tried here, without first blotting out almos¢ all our institutions, pro- 
perty, population, cultivation, and manufactures— what is it but 
monarchy in the hands of a number instead of one individual? Would 
the people devote a tithe of the time they devote to learning or trade, 
to the real study of their own rights, and the rights of others, the trade 
of the demagogue would be gone, and, instead of the mere eloquent man- 
ner of flattering the prejudices of mankind being a passport to popular 
favour, integrity, as well as ability, would be more required ; and then, 
we verily believe, more real abuses would be reformed, both in the 
social—where reform is most wanted—and also in the political world. 
And as the considerations in the foregoing paragraph are calculated 
to teach the mass of the people to look upon the few, apparently more 
fortunate than themselves, without those feelings of envy and uncha- 
ritableness which are too common; so also should the higher orders 
ever bear in mind the responsibility attached to their factitious advan- 
tages. The constitution, and etiquette, in this country, are both cal- 
culated to harmonize with the apostolic precept, ‘‘ All of you be 
subject one to another, and be clothed with humility:’+ for the 
highest, under the sovereign, are obliged to behave with the same 
submissive respect they expect from those below them. And, besides, 
most men of elevated station possess superiority in some respects only 
above those they take precedence of. Thus, the royal family are 
without the princely possessions of several of the nobility and others, 
and have no necessary influence in the disposal of the patronage of the 
crown : thus, the duke is sometimes without the property and influence 
of the earl, or even the commoner; and thus, we sometimes see rank 
pay as much homage to talent, as talent does, and ought to, pay to 
rank. The sovereign also, although, for the wisest reasons, not 
legally accountable for any public, or private, conduct, still possesses 
the same human nature as others, and therefore has a great interest in 
acquiring, in addition to loyal devotion, the personal esteem of the 





* Perhaps it is more true not to concede this exception, as Adam might have 
been from the first in a state of society with God. 
t Ist St. Peter, v. 5. 
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public, to say nothing of the sanctions of religion, which may, or may 
not, be strong, according to the principles of the individual wearer of 
the crown. We believe the higher classes are generally not deficient 
in good qualities, compared with others. There are bad and good, 
as in all ranks; and we must not omit, in judging of them, to take 
in their whole course of life, because some of the most estimable 
members of society will be found to have abounded, in their earlier 

ears, more in dissipation than in virtue of any kind. After all, our 
judgement is extremely fallible :* we know by experience that there are 
some, usually accounted mean, who are not so in reality, while others 
truly sordid have the tact to contrive to pass through the world with 
extensive reputation of liberality. But whence arises meanness, that 
failing as insane as imprudence? It arises, in most instances, from 
that inordinate love of family, which causes a man to forget that, 
though relations possess the first claim upon our affections, they are 
not the only claimants.+ The punishment in this world for not tem- 
pering generosity with prudence is so certain, that there can be no 
doubt about that; and it is said of the mean man, that he is even 
more cruel to himself than to others ; that he has not a sincere friend 
in the world, as the generous have no sympathy with him, and it does 
not answer the purpose of the mean to find their failing imitated ; 
that, therefore, none more hate the mean than they do; that they 
desire to possess gold, not to live rich, not to be served by it, but to 
possess it as the sick do a fever, to be burned and tortured by it 
while alive, and, after living poor and friendless, to die rich, But 
we doubt if avarice does not deaden the feeling, and even the under- 
standing, too much for all this to be felt as a punishment: perhaps 
the great misery of the death-bed of the miser is, that he cannot take 
his riches with him. f 

There is here a a very important remedy to mention in the power 
of the crown—the supreme head of the church—to adopt which is 
to make the proclamation against vice and immorality something 
better than a mere empty form, We would be the last to advocate 
acting upon mere gossiping report, which is, we believe, oftener 





* A common cause of some of the higher classes appearing unfeeling, is, we are 
persuaded, the frequency of the detection of impostors, who are the most cruel 
enemies to the deserving unfortunate, and generally in the long run to themselves. 
Paley very properly treats the plea, ‘‘ that we are liable to be imposed upon,’’ almost 
in a word. ‘‘ Ifa due inquiry be made, our merit is the same: besides, the distress 
is generally real, although the cause be untruly stated.’’—Moral Philosophy, Book III. 

rt 2, ch. 5. 
ue There is a sad want of reflection in those, whose ruling passion is to leave their 
families such and such a provision. If a man’s circumstances are such, that he can 
do his duty to God and man, and still leave his child £5000, why should he not 
be contented? He may, perhaps, i/he lives long, and resorts to unfeeling and 
mean conduct, double that provision. But how does he know he best serves his 
son that way? So curious are the dispensations of Providence, that, in the words 
of the royal psalmist (Psalm lxix.), what he intended “ for his welfare, may become 
a trap.”’ 

t Here the poor have a decided advantage over—not the rich—but those too 
much wedded to wealth : approaching age and infirmities, and lastly the death-bed 
of such, are miseries of which perhaps few of the poor have any conception. 
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founded upon malicious falsehood than truth; but this we do say, 
that the crown is solemnly pledged in that proclamation, with regard 
to any | 9a vi proclaimed by the verdict of a jury to have been 
guilty of seduction, adultery, or any vicious or immoral conduct, to 
hold such an one to be ineligible to be received at court, or for any 
office under the crown. The advantages to religion and morality, 
of thus carrying into practice the royal proclamation, are too self- 
evident to require another word. 

The next thing we would mention is the room for improvement 
there is in the generality of religious tracts, which are either given 
away, orsold cheap. They should, we think, be more confined to those 
moral points in the gospel, in which nearly all sects profess to agree, 
leaving questions of controversy more to each individual clergyman 
in his sermons, and domiciliary visits. We do not, however, object 
to the circulation of Bibles with notes, to explain passages impar- 
tially, whether relating to faith or practice, drawing attention equally 
to the duties and privileges of the Christian as to the gloomier subject 
of his helplessness. Also we think that very able tracts against infi- 
delity in the gross are expedient, as many sceptics cannot be reached 
any other way. But an injudicious defence of the Christian faith, it 
must be remembered, is virtually to advocate infidelity. We believe 
we have read, as much as most men, works against, and in favour of, 
Christianity ; but of late years we have come to the conclusion with 
respect to the latter, that, however able many of them undoubtedly 
are, they may all be laid aside except one, which we have already 
mentioned in a preceding part of our argument, Paley’s Hore 
Pauline, which, the more we reflect, the more we are persuaded 
ought to be in the hands of every reader of the Bible. The Greek and 
Latin quotations, which are chiefly in the notes, might be translated, 
and its abstinence from touching upon any peculiar doctrine, makes 
it a truly catholic work, which may be used by Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, and Unitarians alike. Unlike the ‘ Evidences,” it makes 
use of no extraneous author, (except very slightly towards the end,) 
but is merely an argument upon the internal evidence of the sacred 
writings, and the perspicuity is such that a child may understand it. 
Thinking as we do, that it is the most effectual work that ever was 
written against infidelity, we are astonished at the apathy, or infatua- 
tion, that has prevented it from being more used in the last half 
century.* 





* When men are convinced of the genuineness of the Christian religion, a little study 
of the Scriptures will show them to what advantage they appear, with regard to sound 
philosophy, and knowledge of human nature, when compared with all other (80 called) 
systems of philosophy. Some of the maxims in the book of Proverbs, andthe Psalms 
of David, will naturally occur to the reader. And the parables in the Gospels, for 
originality, pathos, conciseness, and, at the same time, most unequivocal guidance 
of the conscience of the reader, have been extolled even by infidel writers of any 
taste. Some of the moral precepts of our Lord evince a knowledge of the human 
heart, and of the true ¢emporal interest of man, which we shall in vain attempt to 
find in the doctrines of the most admired ancient philosophers. The 28th verse 
of the 5th chapter of St. Matthew has, by a hundred writers or more, been adduced, 
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We must reserve to a future gree much we would say con- 
cerning the established church, and the clergy. Without meaning to 
deny that individuals in the church, as well as in other professions, 
may be found, who do not go the length they ought in setting good 
examples, we must here remark, in drawing this article to a close, that 
we think the clergy generally do not evince more tenacity of their tem- 
poral interests, (in some cases notso much as,) than some who declaim 
against them. We find human nature the same in all professions and 
trades, as witness most of the petitions to parliament every year. 
There is, it is true, according to the mode of thinking in the present 
age, a peculiar scandal in a clergyman being deficient in Christian 
virtues; but the Scriptures draw no such distinction : a layman is in 
them commanded, exhorted, promised, threatened, just the same as a 
clergyman. In the primitive ages of the church, too, the laity do not 
appear to have used any convenient casuistry to lessen their obligations 
to act up to the precepts they had received.* 

This seems an age of ‘‘ Revivals.” We have lately witnessed some 
truly lamentable ones in Scotland ; and even the Owenites, or Social- 
ists, although often they appear to avow some unintelligible species of 
infidelity, yet sometimes call their system a revival of the true prin- 
ciples of that Christianity, which forbids divorces for any cause what- 
ever, except adultery. 





and we think justly, (for to banish evil thoughts upon their first occurring is the 
truest security against the commission of evil actions,) as one of the most splendid 
instances of moral teaching on record. Then the 35th verse of the 6th chapter of 
St. Luke, though not aecording to worldly maxims, will be found on examination 
more calculated to promote happiness than the calculating policy which is better 
received ; for the expectation of gratitude, or services in return, often leads to 
disappointment and disgust ; whereas, to a man under the influence of the Christian 
principle, his disappointment can only be a minor point. Then how strange would 
appear some of our strongest feelings, as love of children, &c., upon the supposition 
that our existence is confined to this life! and without religion, how insupportable 
are not some real, or supposed (for we but very imperfectly know what is good or 
bad for us) afflictions! Christ, however, not only teaches us to look forward toa 
future state, (this being only a state of probation for it, and therefore revelation 
being rather a system of belief than of positive knowledge,) but he also teaches us 
to pray thus, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done.”’ (Luke, xxii. 42.) The last 
example we shall now mention, is the 17th verse of the 18th chapter of St. Luke, 
which has been much ridiculed by seeptics ; but are we not equally obliged to enter 
upon worldly theories with the meekness and docility of children? Who can prove 
the nature, or even existence, of the electric fluid, for instance? Yet how much 
depends upon the theory being admitted ! (Deuteronomy, xxix. 29.) 

* We confess we should like to see all fees for performing the occasional offices of 
the church abolished, compensation being of course given to the incumbents (and 
there are many livings which have scarcely any revenue from any other source) ; for 
we think they are injurious to the church, and have a great bearing upon keeping 
alive sectarian bigotry. We know it to be true, that it is a very common occur- 
rence, when a poor woman, who can ill spare the money at such a time, is about to 
go to her church to return thanks after child-birth, for her to be persuaded to go to 
some dissenting chapel, where, she is told, nothing is charged. How hard, too, the 
fees for the ground for interment come upon many families! These things appear 
to us to be more pressing than church-rates, which are seldom practically oppres- 
sive; and a dissenter, in paying them, is in no worse situation than one, who con- 
scientiously objects to war, and yet is made—and very properly made—to contribute 
towards the revenue out of which the army and navy are paid. Still we see no 
objection to an eguitadle abolition of church-rates also. 
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We have endeavoured to here give an outline of such a revival of 
Christianity as we would hail ;* and, in doing so, we have been obliged 
to quote Scripture, the subject requiring it; a thing we would be the 
last to unnecessarily resort to: not, however, that we think anything 
of a common remark by some, when they can offer no better refuta- 
tion, that the devil quoted Scripture. He did, but so also did our 
Saviour in reply to him, and which replies make the offence of the 
former appear to consist, not in quoting Scripture, but in an unfair 
application of it. Besides, the whole of the New Testament abounds 
in quotations from the Old, and therefore it is altogether a senseless 
objection. That things are not as they ought to be, will be admitted 
by all, whether it is thought that we have hit upon the right remedies 
or not; for the melancholy truth is, that that estimable prelate, alike 
eminent for piety, meekness, moral courage, and dignity, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, might, at the present day, with very little 
omission, use the words of St. Augustine of old—‘‘ You will see in the 
crowds of those who fill our material temples, drunkards, avaricious 
people, cheats, gamesters, debauchees, people too fond of public shows, 
others who apply sacrilegious remedies, use charms, study astrology, 
and conjurors of all sorts; and all these pass nevertheless for Chris- 
tians.”’+ 





LEAVES FROM THE FRAGMENT OF A LIFE. 


Catm and beautiful is the sleep of youth, the repose of a sound 
body and an elastic mind, whose energies are unimpaired, proud and 
tranquil in the conscious possession of power that fears neither obstacle 
norenemy. Sleep comes, not as a relief, but from the necessity of 
rest to a frame pleasantly wearied by adventure and exertion, The 
head is laid on the pillow with a smile for the past, and in joyful anti- 
cipation of the coming morrow; gradually a shadow steals on and 
deepens between remembrance and the bygone day ;. one by one the 
incidents recede into the distance, then into oblivion ; and thus, Memory 
having slipped away, leaving a smile on the lips, and Hope whispered 
drowsily bright things for the approaching day—the last spark of con- 
sciousness dwindles into naught, and a Spirit, gently pressing on the 
eyelids, whispers—‘ Rest, boy, rest.” 

There is another and a different period—a darker picture; when the 
mind haunted, and the body fevered, seeks for refuge in sleep as in a 
gulf which should close round and shut out all consciousness of exist- 
ence, but finds, too fatally, that a shelter has been sought which slumber 
cannot yield. The o’er-canopying veil of sleep is powerless to protect. 
The demon has made his lodgment securely within. The thing done 
or dreaded, lurks secretly like a beast of prey ; and through the dull 
haze of fitful drowsiness, visions of its fangs are present, eager and 





* Vide ‘‘ Revivaus” in the last April, May, and September numbers of the 
Monthly. 
+ Aug. de Catech. Rud. 5, 7, 17, 25. 
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watchful, to seize upon the heart; ever and anon, the spring is made, 
and the pang endured; again and again, hour after hour, we start up 
and look round wistfully for help ; till at last the couch is abandoned in 
agony—and standing upright, doggedly, and with fixed gaze, we stare 
plainly, palpably in the face—the impossibility of peace. 

But fertile in vain illusions to escape from wretchedness, there dawns 
a hope that we can walk back, and obliterate past time and deeds; 
commence again, retrace our footsteps, and erase them ; retreat to the 
fair region where we left the smiling sunlight and the rejoicing verdure, 
and react the past. In the very weakness of misery, the bodily move- 
ments follow the deceiving impulses of the mind, and we mechanically 
move away,as if to retread our steps through hours or days already 
numbered and with the dead. Can that not be granted? not a few 
paces backwards? To walk back but a little way? Must tears and 
penitence, our lives, our hopes, all offered up, only to obliterate a few 
short-hours of our past existence, be all in vain? Man, so often the 
momentary slave of some one-sided impulse; the somnambulist, that 
walks perhaps for years under the influence of some detestable and de- 
lusive dream, finds too surely, sleeping or waking, clear-sighted and 
watchful, or veiled unconsciously by some fatal charm, that what is 
once done is done for ever; no admittance to undo or redo; before a 
door irrevocably closed he sinks in agony, to find that stern Time has 
drawn the bolt and fled onwards. 

But at this period Lionel could not even have vaguely fancied such 
a picture. He rose lightly with the morn, and looking out, beheld it 
breaking cheerfully, serenely, and redolent with fragrant airs over the 
distant heights, while the mists rolled up and away to the music of the 
mountain rills. The veil removed, the fresh green foliage peered forth, 
rejoicing in its release. The buoyancy of a clear spirit with the blood 
dancing through youthful veins, was kindred with the glory and the rap- 
ture ofan upland morn. The sparkling and transparent hues of nature 
receding into the more delicate and serene pencillings in the distance, 
o’ercanopied by a light clear sky of sapphire blue, fleaked with amber 
cloudlets, like ‘‘golden faces looking out of Heaven”—found their symbol 
in the transparency of youthful feeling with its dreams of beauty, that 
wander on, penetrating through a distant future, guided by no horizon, 
for it has no limit. 

He had reached, late the previous night, a remote and tranquil spot 
where dwelt a friendly couple of his early youth, and now he looked 
out with satisfaction and light-heartedness on the scenes of his boyhood’s 
ramblings. There were the old mountains the same in form, but to his 
altered view their faces somewhat changed ; the bosky dells with their 
hidden brooks sending up their placid note of music, which aroused at 
once his remembrance of alight step, and the hasty retreat of a small foot, 
of which he caught a glimpse as he was shown to hisapartment overnight. 
The family having retired to rest before his arrival, he had made his way 
softly to his chamber, that no one might be disturbed, till the morning 
should bring his kind friends and hearty welcome. 

Descending to the breakfast room he met with cordial satisfaction the 
kindly welcomings, the assurances of gratification and pleasure at meet- 
ing, the prolonged hubbub of How d’ye do’s in all their endless but 
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sincere repetition, the inquiries after distant friends, the news to be 
heard, and the news to be told—all these make up pleasant moments 
in our lives, to which we often revert in after days. 

So occupied was Lionel in the interchange of these friendly greetings, 
that the fairy footstep which touched his fancy the previous night had 
almost escaped from his remembrance ; and when the usual form of 
introduction took place, it passed without any remarkable impression 
being made on him by the young lady to whom he was presented. 
The conversation naturally turning upon personal inquiries and allu- 
sions, presented little opportunity to one who seemed a visiter to share 
in it, yet the fair girl sat with a quiet smile, indicating a beautiful sym- 
ae with the gratulations and hilarity of those around her, that might 

ave attracted admiration if heedfully observed. But by and bye sub- 
jects and things came to take the place of persons, confiding inter- 
change of thoughts and feelings in which all joined, as sincere people 
do, with simplicity and earnestness. 

*‘ Ay, but we must often be contented with something far short of 
happiness,” said Ellen, in reference to some remark that was made. 

Lionel looked up; the tone struck upon his ear, producing a novel 
sensation, a feeling which he had no remembrance of having expe- 
rienced before; a chord in the mechanism of his soul, which had not 
previously been touched, now vibrated; as his glance rested on the 
countenance before him, a film seemed gradually to be withdrawn from 
his eyes, and his heart gave a throb as if in the presence of a spirit. 

Her beauty was of no striking order, but rather the expression of 
subtle and retined feeling, and was evolved progressively in the change- 
ful emotion called up in varied conversation. Colour there was 
little or none ; but the delicate moulding of the cheek, the ineffable and 
complex chiselling of the lips, with the evanescent and lightning-like 
play of the nerves around them; the soft, yet, as it rested on you, the 
frank and fearless eye ; the noble brow, which had a meaning of pain- 
ful interest, so spiritual, almost sad in its contemplative beauty; the 
feminine and gentle characteristics of her softly rounded form—all ap- 
pealed to Lionel, and asked his reverence before truth and purity. 

Her ample hair would perhaps have attracted more immediate admi- 
ration than any other feature; the brown locks fell round in rich clus- 
ters, tinted with a golden brightness, adding a saint-like aspect to the 
sweetness of her countenance. The absence of all dazzling points was 
the necessary result of the harmonious blending and perfect develope- 
mentof a spiritualized corporeal frame. Piercing eyes, and brilliant com- 
plexions, fix the beholder’s attention at once, but they are seldom the 
outward expression of a profound and beautiful inner nature; anger, 
surprise, or joy, should move the eye to kindle; and the eloquent blood, 
when it mounts to the cheek, be called up by the excitement of emo- 
tion ; but when these are habitual, it betrays the preponderance of live- 
liness and activity above thought and feeling—of the physical over the 
spiritual. 

In the midst of the small and happy circle, confidence sprang up 
with wonderful rapidity, There is an intuitive knowledge in unsophis- 
ticated and intelligent human beings, of those persons with whom their 
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thoughts and sympathies are to be permitted to disclose themselves 
freely, and with the certainty of obtaining a fair reception. Often did 
Lionel pause in the midst of the conversation, breathless to listen ; her 
voice drew him away into another world; it had a magic which led 
you on in wonder, yet it was not wonderful, but true, and therefore 
melody ; it was sincerity, and therefore led you captive; pliant and 
variable—because the result of a nature open to all influences—it now 

uickened into mirth, or paused in solemn earnestness on the brink of 
thought ; and obedient to all changes, the listener’s mind followed 
unconsciously. 

Her smile was a reproof, it was so eminently genuine, awakening 
admiration and self-condemnation at once, with a desire to attain an 
altitude and a purity of being which we strive towards in vain; it was 
a revelation, the revealing of an harmonious and benignant spirit; a 
blessing, that earth was not blessed enough to receive: Lionel thought 
of Heaven, and wondered she was not translated; ambitious dreams 
were born in him to deserve it, which softened into a reverence for the 
Beautiful and the Good; in fine, her mirth was the artless expression 
of pure gladness ; her smiles were gentle billows from her heart, break- 
ing in clear and sparkling beauty on her lips. 


Strange, in a world of light what utter darkness dwells on what the 
next moment may bring forth. An unseen and impalpable, yet im- 
penetrable, barrier ever surrounds us, shutting out, it may be, the most 
appalling or delightful images which the succeeding instant of time 
will reveal. Through space we see into the distant; the stars are 
visible to us ; the road we tread on is perceived stretching away before 
us; distant scenery is recognized—yet so much remains unseen, un- 
known, that we cannot penetrate into what the most infinitesimal 
fraction of approaching time may disclose; the very sentence which 
stands clearly and distinctly in our minds, our pen employed in tracing 
it, we may not live to complete. 

Thoughts not unlike these passed through the mind of Lionel on the 
evening of a day but briefly removed from the one in which he has just 
appeared. The intervening time had afforded him an unbroken suc- 
cession of enjoyment. A form of which he might indistinctly have 
dreamed had glided into his presence when quite unlooked for; each 
day revealed to him a new charm, and in all around new sources of 
delight; the few hours of sleep he looked on with impatience as a dark 
passage through which he must grope to reach some fresh surpassing 
joy. Living in comparative seclusion, surrounded by beautiful and 
picturesque scenery ; his host advanced in life—a calm, reflective, just 
man, with mild and gentlemanly manners; his wife, one of those 
women who seem expressly formed to be a treasure to this earth—prompt 
to assist in difficulty, kind and sympathizing in sorrow, yet with a 
laugh that was no laggard in the presence of happiness, an unerring 
instinct towards the right, and no resentment but for meanness and 


dinjustice ;—in such blissful circumstances time flew lightly on, shedding 


golden gifts, and, like other benefactors, was little heeded so long as 
the supply continued ; if however, unfortunately, it should be with- 
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drawn, we then commence shrewd and rather severe investigations 
into the character or nature of either time or person, whichever they 
may be who deny us what we expect or desire. 

But now, in the midst of these pleasant days, an incident was to 
occur, affording proof of what we so well know,—the strong contrast 
at all times and places existing in the world, whether seen or con- 
cealed, between what some are enjoying, and others at the same 
moment suffering. The feet of Peg are tender, Homer tells us; 
she walks not upon the earth; her path is over the heads of men. 
This seems true; but evidently she is particular in her choice of heads, 
for while carefully overstepping many, and by no accident ever touch- 
ing them, to others she returns again and again, until they become 
quite accustomed and well acquainted with her footfall. 

A rumour was in circulation through the neighbourhood that some 
unfortunate being had taken up his residence in a ruined hut, on a 
mountain a few miles distant. Various were the conjectures afloat as 
to his condition, and the reason for so singular a whim, Some said he 
was mad; others, more malign, that he had fled from punishment. 

A little girl from a way-side house, affording shelter for the few 
travellers across the mountains, was employed to convey him some 
simple food ; occasionally he left his retreat and passed the night there, 
for which they were liberally rewarded. His demeanour at these times 
was mild, though reserved, and any straggler approaching the house 
he seemed anxious to shun. 

One clear, heart-cheering day, Lionel and Ellen found themselves 
scrambling on their ponies among stunted hillocks, covered with small 
birch-wood, rugged paths, and broken streams, struggling through 
huge stones, p ll rose the mountains, covered midway with the 
dark fir, rising in fine retief behind the bright green foliage of the dells, 
while again, above the sombre wood, rose the naked heath-clad sum- 
mits, “ fairly ascending .... associates of the sky’—everything so 
fresh and fair around them ; the very barren mountains resting con- 
tentedly, almost happily, in their tranquil solitudes ; nothing could be 
more remote from their imagination than any image of human suffer- 
ing, the fret, the fever, the madness of life. At this moment their 
attendant came forward to tell them, that they were in the neighbour- 
hood of the spot where the strange or mad gentleman had taken up 
his residence. 

Their resolution was immediately formed, in the heedless and buoy- 
ant spirits of the minute, without much regard to prudence, to direct 
their ride towards the place. The path led along a ravine, over the 
bed of which a stream boiled along, from leap to leap, through its 
rocky channel. *Twas a solemn and a striking scene; the tall dark 
pines rose from the brink of the precipice—the ground was covered 
with thin dead leaves, forming a soft unechoing surface—and the voice 
of the brook made the solitude, the entire absence of humanity, pecu- 
liarly impressive, as it came whispering from afar, and murmuring on 
in a menacing tone to the future, as though there were “ more things 
in heaven and earth than our philosophy ever dreamed of.” As is 
frequent in mountainous districts, a short distance had led to an entire 
change in the character of the scenery, which assumed an aspect more 
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in unison with what might be supposed the frame of mind of him whom 
they sought. 

It now became necessary to turn from the path, and strike through 
the wood. The horses were left in charge of the servant, and Lionel 
and Ellen stepped forward as directed. They had but just emerged 
from the higher skirts of the forest, when they beheld a person lying 
on the heath, but a short distance removed from them. He was lean- 
ing on one side, while with the opposite hand he continued to pluck 
slip after slip from the heath, flinging them from him half uncon- 
sciously, as if he thus expressed some under-current of thought, not 
clearly recognized by himself. He was quite unaware of any one ap- 
proaching him; and as the fair girl, leaning on the youth, stood gazing 
on the distempered man in that wild solitude, a picture was formed not 
devoid of beauty and interest. 

His appearance gave no indication of his situation; there was no 
peculiarity in his dress; his figure was athletic, though slight, and as 
if inured to exercise. One could not well refuse the epithet of hand- 
some to his countenance ; and what was surprising, in conjunction with 
the utter prostration he afterwards discovered, the contour denoted 
decision and firmness; nor was it wanting in the expression of that 
kind of energy considered to be the ingredients in a man’s character 
best fitted to combat with the world: but the marks of extreme sensi- 
bility were visible in the lips, which were of a feminine brilliancy, 
almost beautiful, and contrasting strangely with the brow, which was 
dinted with painful thought, unpleasant, if not repulsive, to look upon. 
His eyes corresponded with the lips; they were of a deep blue, seldom 
seen but in females, and large, full, and soft. His hair, light in colour, 
had that transparent texture frequently observed to accompany either 
a high state of health, or to denote feverish action in the brain. 

Lionel stepped forward, expressing, in the most courteous manner he 
could command, his fear that they were unwelcome visiters. He looked 
up, gazed at them steadily without any symptom of surprise, while 
a smile of penetrating derision crossed his lips; he then turned aside 
to his former position, as if they were quite unobserved. 

Lionel continued—*“ Frankly, sir, 1 must tell you, we heard of one 
living in singular seclusion being in the neighbourhood; on the im- 

ulse of a moment we rode in this direction, and we have, (as I am now 
deeply sensible,) forgetful for the instant of that considerateness which 
should never be absent, intruded unwarrantably upon your solitude.” 

‘*O, you are welcome to look at me,” returned the recluse. ‘* Pray 
be satisfied—above all—take especial care that your companion is so. 
It is an awkward and a perilous thing, sir, to baulk a woman.” 

Ellen made a slight movement to withdraw, yet there was a fascina- 
tion about the man, or some instinct led them to linger, in spite of the 
suggestions of common prudence. 

‘‘ No,” said Lionel, with a smile; ‘‘ we will not be satisfied till you 
have permitted us to hold some conversation with you. God knows it 
is no impertinence that leads me to make this request; but you have 
in an instant created a deep interest in your behalf, which you know, 
or have known, too much of human sympathies to be surprised at.” 

The last few words seemed to lead the poor man away into some 
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reverie ; his eyes had that abstracted, introspective look which marks — 


inward cogitation, as he muttered, ‘‘ Human sympathies—human sym- 
pathies !—have known. Avy, that’s it.” His body moved painfully 
to and fro, as if he would fain become oblivious to some obnoxious 
thought. He then started to his feet, and his eye encountered the 
compassionate glance of Ellen resting on him. Gradually a softer and 
more courteous expression stole over his face. 

‘‘I ask your pardon,” he faltered out. ‘‘ You—you must be 
fatigued ; there is a chair in my miserable den ; pray step in.” 

They entered at his bidding, while he kept rapidly walking up and 
down the narrow cabin, his eyes alternately resting on and averted from 
the countenance which seemed to have excited in him some vivid 
emotion. 

‘* Strange,” he repeated, in a low tone, as if to himself. ‘‘I have 
never beheld so perfect an expression before, never so exquisite an 
union of wisdom and sensibility.” His eyes rested on the beautiful 
girl, his hands were raised and clasped above his head, as with a solemn 
and prophetic look, he continued—* But it must come—there is no 
hope. Wisdom may fight its way, and tenderness meet with pity and 
protection ; but when united there is but one doom—misery or death 
—misery or death. I like the cadence of these words—I do.” His 
voice became musical and soft—** Misery or death.” ‘* Even now,— 
for to my poor distempered fancy all thoughts take a bodily form,—even 
now, though I see you plainly resting on the earth before me, yet, 
as distinctly do | behold your arm reclining, as if all in readiness, on 
an angel’s wing. Yes, they are all going—creatures that where’er they 
moved shed peace and blessings, and having fulfilled their mission, 
glide softly to the tomb, and the green branches drooping down, point 
to their graves, singing hushing lullabies through the weary nights. 
There is but one breast for them to lay their heads upon in perfect 
confidence and sweet assurance of rest—the breast of their mother 
earth. 

‘“* Where are they, sir?” he continued. ‘‘ Did your voice never rise 
up in the clear night air, when the eyes of heaven were upon you— 
where are they? the young, the beautiful, and good? With hands 
pressed upon the vacant heart, ’mid churchyard glooms we wander 
through the dull nights—where are they? God! I know not what 
this world is ; I see these visions—I see them come and depart; what 
are we—where are we ?—is it all fearful mystery ? Some baneful poison 
has got rooted in the earth, or circulates through its veins. Can we 
not dig it out? Come, let us to work—search for it—pry into all 
hidden recesses to eradicate it, that we may retain these beautiful 
visions, for as it is, they cannot abide; the air is full of them; I see 
them gliding up, ever and for ever.” 

He broke off suddenly, and resumed in an exulting tone. 

‘“‘Ha! but the grave is your only buckler—the green mound your 
only shield! Beneath that we are snug and quiet; but then, neither 
sunlight nor music reaches us; wrapped up the dense earth surrounds 
us; the hand of affection cannot grasp us, and if it did, ’twould touch 
but a cold sharp skeleton. Is it not a pitiable sight, sir, to see the 
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warm tears dropping on an inanimate waxy corse? But they do; 
nay, it is the truest picture we can have of the world :—let an artist 
embody it. It is ever the warm tear dropping on the cold corpse ; 
the warm affection clinging round the old heart; truth falling on 
thick heads and crusted minds; the bright thought on the blunt 
biped.” 

He paused, and the sadness again came over him as he proceeded :— 

‘* Why, sir, why are these images to float night and day before me ? 
Nothing but tears, and heart-breaking sobs and death—why is this ? 
I looked for happiness. I looked for the path of honourable duty, for 
labour which should bring peace, for social intercourse from which 
should spring harmony; I looked for brethren with the same hopes, 
desires, aims as mine—troops of friends. And I am here with a blood- 
shot brain and a breaking heart.’”” The unhappy man covered his face 
with his hands and burst into tears. 

Lionel rose and took his hand,—it was burning, and his pulse throb- 
bing with irregular rapidity. Some broken words of comfort, with 
assurances of deep interest in his condition, mingled with earnest en- 
treaties to return to his friends and society, were all he could muster 
power to utter. 

The pointed allusion to Ellen, of so mournful a character, in the 
maniac’s rhapsody, produced little effect on the gentle girl; a slight 
blush at being noticed so directly at first suffused her cheek ; but, as 
he proceeded, it seemed by the expression of her countenance that his 
intimations afforded a close resemblance to her own convictions, and 
only called up a visible surprise that her hidden thoughts should be so 
strangely discovered. 

The tenor of the few words Lionel addressed to him seemed to have 
been noted by the maniac, as he continued thoughtfully :— 

** I could hove borne all—the disappointment, the ingratitude, the 
grinding petty nauseous work of day drudges for profit, the falsehood 
—but yet, no, false imputations I cannot bear—I have tried it, but they 
haunt me, pursue me, track me like beasts of prey—they give me no 
rest night nor day—they lie on my breast when I go to slumber, and 
stare me in the face when my eyes open in the morning; but let that 

. I would have tried to bear, I had still one retreat, a sister’s 
os at all times I could repair there ; even at the dead of night I 
could walk by its still calm waters, and feel that I was not alone.” 

He broke off suddenly in an ecstatic tone :-— 

‘‘ Oh, beautiful is the love of a sister—the kiss that hath no guile, 
and no passion ; the touch is purity, and bringeth peace; satisfaction 
to the heart, and no fever to the pulse. Complicated and incompre- 
hensible indeed is the fabric of man; strange the pressure of the lips 
that speak of love, that are impregnated with love, and yet no desire. 
Wonderful the spirit of man, that pronounceth with corporeal touch 
the innermost purity and depth of the soul; lips meet lips, and then 
as if a holy bond had been sealed, all our feelings, hopes, and fears 
find fit words, and flow in perfect confidence. Beautiful is the love of 
a sister, it is moonlight on our path; it hath light, but no heat; it is 
of heaven and sheds its peace upon the earth. 
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‘¢ Now mark me,” he continued, ‘* A vague horror had haunted 
me in sleep, perhaps in waking moments; but I repelled it, and shrunk 
from its view. At last the truth could no longer be evaded—her 
affection was waning, plainly, palpably. 


* In the wide waste there still was a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing.’ 


But now there was neither tree, nor bird, nor fountain in the desert. 
Then sad dreams followed of cherishing a little patch of green, but 
somehow the sun would not shine on it as in days of yore ; cold sifting 
winds drifted over it, and it faded away; a thin, wavering, uncertain 
light fell on it, some melancholy straggling star beam, and I grasped 
at it; it played but for a moment, then all was dark, Affections are 
like beams of light, we can no more imprison them. When I awoke, 
I walked about slowly looking at people, and turned away, and tried 
to sigh; there was something wrong within ; there grew a hump upon 
my heart; there was a pain—it was not much, perhaps a doctor might 
have put it all to rights; or some one had thrown a pall over my 
heart, a long black pall, and muffled up my brain ; that was cruel, for 
I could no more see the beauty and glory of the earth that I so much 
loved. I wanted then to wash my heart, to bathe it and my brain in 
some cooling crystal fountain—then I should have been well and 
happy. But I grew weaker,I suppose ; for at night when I retired to 
rest there floated in before me scenes of my youth, and kept me from 
all sleep ; the sunlight beneath the pine trees, the sound of the wood- 
man’s axe echoing through the dell, the glittering of the newly cut 
wood with its fresh perfume, the blithe milkmaid with her gladsome 
laugh and rosy cheeks—all that was brilliant and cheerful. Then 
these changed to sick-bed scenes, and the white napkin was spread 
before me, as in the days of my childhood, when I had long attacks of 
fever, and the dainty nourishment was brought. Kind hands and soft 
voices were around me, and I heard my own child’s voice reply, ‘I am 
better now :’ and ever as I hoped to drop asleep, I heard again the 
whisper in my ear, ‘I am better now.” Sol got up and sat with a 
see-saw motion on a chair, wondering what the world was; ‘twas sad, 
you know, sir, very sad; from that I fell upon the floor and wept for 
the first time; and when a man weeps for himself, God should weep 
forhim. And now it is strange, I do not indeed understand the 
mechanism of the mind, for at that moment a vision appeared to me, 
not outwardly visible, but in the inner recesses of my own mind or 
brain—a vision of calm shining spirits exalted on a distant height, 
from whom fell on me a benignant glance, as they pronounced 
‘Come!’ and I arose calmed though not joyful, repeating, they have 
said it—‘ Come!’ ” 

He paused for a few minutes, then looking up :-— 

‘But I'll tell you the whole story in a few words. When I was 
a little boy, Hope fed me by the hand and smiled upon me, and I 
tripped on with a light and joyful step; but somehow shortly I missed 
her guidance, and found that Care had got me in her grasp; still 
I walked sturdily on, and braced my nerves to toil, till slowly round 
me grew a shadow, day by day, colder and more sad, and looking 
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round I found myself alone in the realm of Sorrow ; sorrow for the 
beautiful having fled—the hopes of youth, the love of wisdom, truth, 
and purity, the high ambition, the desire to rise up, to strive with all 
towards the perfect—all flown. Then followed Misery with its hollow 
laughter and unseemly riot ; but let that pass. It left me, and I found 
myself at the dawn of day in a dull sleeping wood, seated by the trunk 
of an old tree, with but a dim apprehension of what or where I was; 
so as the grey morn looked cautiously and stealthily in upon me, I 
touched the cold damp grass, and picked the bark from off the trees, 
and counted the dew-drops on the leaves. ‘ Well,’ I thought, ‘it is the 
world still that I am in ;’ then the insects began to creep from out their 
cells, at the roots of the long grass, their wings to quiver, wanting but 
the sunrise then to mount glittering into the sky; but for: me there 
was no cell, no sunshine, and no sky. And as I sat silent and un- 
moving, I knew, though I looked not up, that a figure stood in 
waiting by me ;—‘Come, we had better go,’ said a low voice distinctly ; 
and after a short pause I answered, ‘ Ay, we had better go,’ and rose 
up with a dreary bewilderment of mind, as mothers do the morning 
after their firstborn’s death; and looking on the form I saw, in con- 
firmation of what I knew before, that I was gazing on Despair. No 
terror, no deformity was there; she was beautiful though wan, with 
marble features nobly formed, but somewhat leaden eyes, and a proud 
calm brow. I took her hand; ’twas neither cold nor warm, but as 
my own. She pressed it on her heart, but that was motionless. Wil- 
lingly, and as it were of necessity, we stepped on together, clearing the 
wood; then among broken mounds and dreary hollows, dim in the 
grey mist, pursuing our way until we reached a cavern’s mouth. 
Many were the windings we pursued, strange the sound of our foot- 
steps softly falling through that low earthy corridor, till lights came 
gleaming faintly on the walls, and the sound of distant shouts was 
heard. At once they broke upon us—the frightsome inmates, with 
gleaming eyes and haggard features—delirious wassailers mutually 
pledging, with raised glasses and frantic gestures, in wild uproar, 
mingled with the brilliant coruscations of genius, and laughter that 
had no tone of joy. Behind each one, fearful to see, was an open 
grave—and anon they turned their eyes round to the dark spot, and 
then their shouts rose higher, and their mirth became outrageous. 
Even at that moment my thoughts wandered back to the world that 
I had left. | Where (I thought) was hope and quiet energy, the per- 
severance that springs from serenely tempered minds, the calm reliance 
of faithful affection? No dewy morn would ever break on that spot, 
nor the sweet influence of spring time breathe upon their hearts. I 
shuddered, and drew back. ‘ Who are these?’ | asked. 

** «My slaves—your seat is prepared.’ 

‘© *Qh no!’ I said, ‘these are not calm like thee.’ 

“© *No; I am Despair.’ 

‘¢ Then as I gazed upon that hideous crew, a thought came flowing 
in upon my brain like a rising tide, till it assumed form and shape, 
becoming a vision, which stretched throughout all time and space ; 
and I turned in utter scorn and loathing from that den, its inmates, 
and their shallow thoughts, and vain exultations, in the hope of 
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dreamless rest, as they pointed with significant gestures to the dark- 
‘some spot. 

‘“‘ In the vision I followed one who had sought the shadowy vale, 
in the hope of eternal peace, or else the face of a father, before whom 
he might prostrate himself, and beg remission of his agony. But lo! 
peering up from the grave, he found there was no father’s face, and no 
oblivion; existence still, and still misery multiplied a thousand fold. 
Other stages of being followed, one succeeding to another; and on 
awakening to each new state, still he found there was no God and no 
annihilation. I saw the miserable blindling, groping ages on ages, in 
the remotest outskirts of creation, where the cold and cheerless star- 
sentinels keep watch on the verge of the dark idle nothingness; but 
no door could be found in all space, though sought for throughout 
eternity, that would lead to oblivion. This is a great truth, sir, for the 
peaceless here there is no peace there. We must be in union and 
concord with what is here, else we shall be at variance with all that 
surrounds us, in every future stage of existence. Oh sir,” continued 
the unhappy man, ‘* hold fast by your neighbour’s hand, link yourselves 
with social ties and duties; never let go the hands of your fellow 
creatures ; let no lonely path stretching through a solitude, holding 
out hopes of reaching distant heights and rare knowledge, ever seduce 
you from the beaten road—that way madness lies.” 

During this recital the maniac became vehemently excited, and at 
the close his head drooped forward as in a state of exhaustion, his hair 
fell over his forehead, and his eyes gleamed up with an abstracted 
look : after a few moments he slowly raised his head till it fell back in 
utter relaxation, while he exclaimed, ‘‘ My brain—my brain; oh! 
hold my brain.” The appeal was irresistible. Lionel was about to 
approach him, when Ellen rose from her seat, and stepping lightly 
across, gently laid her small soft hand upon his fevered brow. The 
change was electric : his lips broke into a brilliant smile, and his eyes 
beamed with amazement and gratitude. ‘‘ Bless thee—bless thee,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ May God for ever bless thee, take thee, and shelter 
thee in his arms for ever.” His eyes then became fixed upwards as he 
continued to mutter, as if lost inadream. ‘‘ And he will—he will. 
I see you—I see the shining bands circling round the throne, and 
stretching far away till lost in an indistinct maze. There is a move- 
ment in the angelic crowd—you glide forward with a hurried step, 
casting a timid and anxious glance behind, as if you had just escaped, 
in fear and trembling, from the dark precincts of the grave; you pass 
on even to the very throne, and the Great One takes you in his arms, 
calms your fears, and dispels your apprehension, whispering peace : 
and he shades the hair from off your forehead, your waving brilliant 
locks, while a smile breaks out on your face, and gently released, you 
join the cordial bands around in perfect joy and confidence.” 

He then turned round with an inquiring glance: ‘‘ Strange how 
vividly I beheld all that.” Then looking on Ellen, who stood in tears, 
** She weeps—beautiful creature—but do not grieve; yet as I gaze on 
you, I could almost weep myself—become a pure boy again; walk 
back through the long dark vista to the garden of youth, the green 
and sunny lawns, where the children are at play, breathing the air of 

N.S.—VOL, V. x 
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morning tide, with golden heads and glittering eyes. Will you take 
my hand? Shall we walk away from all this turbulence, into the 
peaceful, the true, the good-loving and good-doing, the harmonious, 
the simple, the frugal? I want it. Oh if we could war triumphantly 
with our physical and mental constitution; if we could conquer by a 
stubborn and magnanimous will our infirmities; if we could calmly 
search out the path of right, and walk with unerring footsteps on its 
course ; if the power of action was strong as our aspirings; if the 
pleasure of doing our duty was grateful as that yielded by desiring 
to perform it; if the sensibility which leads to exalted aims was 
governed by self-command, and defended by indomitable will against 
the attacks made through its unguarded portals, weakening the judge- 
ment, overthrowing the reason, and rendering a man too pitiable to be 
contemptible. And why cannot we do all this? ‘ What power 
delights to torture us I know not.’ Well, well, brighter and softer 
days may come; we may yet recede into peace—God knows! Who 
would believe, while looking at the chafed ocean, brawling with its 
foamy breakers, that in a few hours its gentle wavelets would be 
lapsing on the golden sands, while the sunbeams playfully join their 
pastime. 

“* We will form a happy circle, bound together in social union— 
shall we not, sir? We will have calm and restful nights; then we 
can meet the daylight cheerily, and our morning repast will be fraught 
with all pleasant things, sunshine and love, and friendship. The day’s 
labour will bring us content and rest; the evening too, ay! the 
evening must come! We will then walk with some kind friend through 
the woods, over the hills, and down into the peaceful valley, stepping 
noiselessly over the dewy fields; and having looked round one calm 
and grateful look up to the clear sky, and over to the distant hills, 
drop gently into a grave and be no more—no more! One human 
being gone out !—’tis well, while the sun is sinking, and the shades of 
twilight are stealing over earth, and a low sigh comes from a dusky 
figure, whose significant gestures indicate the grave; true, then it is 
time to walk into the night—somewhat chill—let us wrap our cloak 
about us and depart. Prate, prate, prate! Will nothing teach me to 
be quiet? I look upon the sky in vain, i¢ is ever silent, earth only 
babbles. Now, sir, I must go, for I feel all not right here—farewell 
to both of you.” He then abruptly hurried out. Lionel hastened 
after him, to beg permission to visit him again. After a moment’s 
hesitation he assented, but added, ‘‘ Not your companion—blessings 
attend her !—but she must not come here. She awakens thoughts and 
feelings that I must lay to sleep. Farewell.” 
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‘* As good almost to kill a man, as kill a good book: who kills a man, kills a rea- 
sonable creature, God’s image ; but he who destroys a good book kills Reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burthen to the 
earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’"—MuLron. 


GOETHE’S THEORY OF COLOURS. 


Gortue’s Theory of Colours is a book that brings out in an unexpected 
manner the distinctions, moral and intellectual, that exist between the artist 
and the scientific man. Charles Lock Eastlake is in favour of Goethe, as 
manifested by this translation; and Sir David Brewster, as appears by his 
critique in the late Edinburgh Review, is with Newton. We take it that the 
case will be so generally—<Artists will side with one, Scientialists with the 
other. It is a pity that Goethe himself should have embittered this opposi- 
tion by attacking Newton, and by having originally named, in error, his doc- 
trine of Colours a contribution to Optics ; we think that the two parties may 
easily be reconciled, when the theory of one is limited to Colours, and that of 
the other to Optics. Newton treated of Optics, Goethe of Colours—and both, 
to a certain extent, are right; i. e. each on his own ground. 

May we be permitted without controversy to trace out a simple statement 
of Goethe’s doctrine? This done,—it may, we think, be left to the Sons of 
Science, to do battle with the Children of Art. Here and there, perhaps, we 
shall indulge in a few philosophical interpositions of our own—but these as 
sparingly as possible. 

As the philosopher finds it necessary to commence his theory with a pro- 
thetic identity and unity of Being and Intelligence—so Goethe commences his 
doctrine of Colours with a like identity—that of the Eye and Light. Goethe 
alludes in support to “a significant adage in constant use with the ancient 
Tonian school—‘ Like is only known by Like;’” and then quotes the words of 
an old mystic writer, which he thus renders; “ If the eye were not sunny, 
how could we perceive light? If God’s own strength lived not in us, how 
could we delight in divine things ?” 

“This immediate affinity,” he proceeds, “‘ between light and the eye will 
be denied by none ; to consider them as identical in substance is less easy to 
comprehend. It will be more intelligible to assert that a dormant light re- 
sides in the eye, and that it may be excited by the slightest cause from 
within or from without. In darkness we can, by an effort of imagination, 
call up the brightest images ; in dreams objects appear to us as in broad day- 
light ; awake, the slightest external action of light is perceptible, and if the 
organ suffers an actual shock, light and colours spring forth. Here, how- 
ever, those who are wont to proceed according to a certain method, may 

erhaps observe that as yet we have not decidedly explained what colour is. 

his question, like the definition of light and the eye, we would for the pre- 
sent evade, and would appeal to our inquiry itself, where we have circum- 
stantially shown how colour is produced. We have only therefore to repeat 
that colour is a law of nature in relation with the sense of sight. We must 
assume, too, that every one has this sense, that every one knows the opera- 
tion of nature on it, for to a blind man it would be impossible to speak of 
colours. 

“That we may not, however, appear too anxious to shun such an explana- 
tion, we would re-state what has been said as follows: colour is an elemen- 
tary Tag epee in nature adapted to the sense of vision; a phenomenon 
which, like all others, exhibits itself by separation and contrast, by commix- 
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ture and union, by augmentation and neutralization, by communication 
and — under these general terms its nature may be best compre- 
hended. 

“We do not press this mode of stating the subject on any one. Those 
who, like ourselves, find it convenient, will readily adopt it ; but we have no 
desire to enter the lists hereafter in its defence. From time immemorial it 
has been dangerous to treat of colour; so much so, that one of our prede- 
cessors ventured on a certain occasion to say, ‘ The ox becomes furious if a 
red cloth is shown to him; but the philosopher, who speaks of colour only 
in a general way, begins to rave.’ 

** Nevertheless, if we are to proceed to give some account of our work, to 
which we have appealed, we must begin by explaining how we have classed 
the different conditions under which colour is produced. We found three 
modes in which it appears; three classes of colours, or rather three exhibi- 
tions of them all. The distinctions of these classes are easily expressed. 

“Thus, in the first instance, we considered colours, as far as they may be 
said to belong to the eye itself, and to depend on an action and re-action of 
the organ; next, they attracted our attention as perceived in, or by means 
of, colourless mediums ; and lastly, where we could consider them as belong- 
ing to particular substances. We have denominated the first, physiological ; 
the second, physical ; the third, chemical colours. The first are fleeting and 
not to be arrested ; the next are passing, but still for a while enduring ; the 
last may be made permanent for any length of time. 

“Having separated these classes and kept them as distinct as possible, 
with a view to a clear, didactic exposition, we have been enabled at the same 
time to exhibit them in an unbroken series, to connect the fleeting with the 
somewhat more enduring, and these again with the permanent hues; and 
thus, after having carefully attended to a distinct classification in the first 
instance, to do away with it again when a larger view was desirable. 

“In a fourth division of our work we have therefore treated generally what 
was previously detailed under various particular conditions, and have thus, 
in fact, given a sketch for a future theory of colours. We will here only 
anticipate our statements so far as to y tenlis that light and darkness, 
brightness and obscurity, or, if a more general expression is preferred, light 
and its absence, are necessary to the production of colour. Next to the 
light, a colour appears which we call yellow; another appears next to the 
darkness, which we name blue. When these, in their purest state, are so 
mixed that they are exactly equal, they produce a third colour called green. 
Each of the two first-named colours can, however, of itself produce a new tint 
wi being condensed or darkened. They thus acquire a reddish appearance, 
which can be increased to so great a degree that the original blue or yellow 
is hardly to be recognized in it: but the intensest and purest red, es- 
pecially in physical cases, is produced when the two extremes of the yellow- 
red and blue-red are united. This is the actual state of the appearance 
and generation of colours. But we can also assume an existing red in 
addition to the definite existing blue and yellow, and we can produce 
contrariwise, by mixing, what we directly produced by augmentation or 
deepening. With these three or six colours, which may be conveniently in- 
cluded in a circle, the elementary doctrine of colours is alone concerned. 
All other modifications, which may be extended to infinity, have reference 
more to the application,—have reference to the technical operations of the 
painter and dyer, and the various purposes of artificial life. To point out 
another general quality, we may observe that colours throughout are to be 
considered as half-lights, as half-shadows, on which account, if they are so 
mixed as reciprocally to destroy their specific hues, a shadowy tint, a grey, 
is produced. 

‘In the fifth division of our inquiry we had proposed to point out the re- 
lations in which we should wish our doctrine of colours to stand to other 
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pursuits. Important as this part of our work is, it is perhaps on this very 
account not so successful as we could wish. Yet when we reflect that 
strictly speaking these relations cannot be described before they exist, we 
may console ourselves if we have in some degree failed in endeavouring for 
the first time to define them. For undoubtedly we should first wait to see 
how those whom we have endeavoured to serve, to whom we have intended 
to make an agreeable and useful offering, how such persons, we say, will 
accept the result of our utmost exertion : whether they will adopt it, whether 
they will make use of it and follow it up, or whether they will repel, reject, 
be suffer it to remain unassisted and neglected.” 

We have thus suffered Goethe to give a synopsis of his own work, from 
which the reader may readily gather that it is in itself, and not only in the 
author’s estimation, one of magnitude and importance. Moreover, it is not 
a mere theoretical work; it is addressed to “the literally practical man, the 
manufacturer, whose attention is constantly and forcibly called to the facts 
which occur under his eye, who experiences benefit or detriment from the 
application of his convictions, to whom loss of time and money is not indif- 
ferent, who is desirous of advancing, who aims at equalling or surpassin 
what others have accomplished,—such a person feels the unsoundness an 
erroneousness of a theory much sooner than the man of letters, in whose eyes 
words consecrated by authority are at last equivalent to solid coin; than the 
mathematician, whose formula always remains infallible, even although the 
foundation on which it is constructed may not square with it.” It is ad- 
dressed also to the artist, who will look at the subject “from the side of 

ainting, from the side of zsthetic colouring generally : we shall be found to 
hone accomplished a most thankworthy office for the artist. In the sixth 
part, Goethe has endeavoured to define the effects of colour as addressed 
at once to the eye and mind, with a view to making them more available for 
the purposes of art. Although much in this portion, and indeed throughout, 
has been suffered to remain as a sketch, it should be remembered that all 
theory can in strictness only point out leading ——s under the guidance 
of which, practice may proceed with vigour and be enabled to attain legiti- 
mate results.” 

Light, then, in its manifestation, is, according to Goethe, both subjective 
and objective—that is, it contemplates, and is contemplated. Subjective 
light is the eye. As colours are acts of light, there are subjective as well as 
objective colours. Goethe begins his inquiry, therefore, with physiological 
colours, which, according to him, open to our view the chromatic harmony 
on which so much difference of opinion has existed. ‘‘ They are called colores 
adventicii, by Boyle; imaginarti and phantastici, by Rizetti; by Buffon, 
couleurs accidentelles ; by Scherfer, scheinfarben (apparent colours); ocular 
illusions and deceptions of sight, by many; by Hamberger, vitia fugitiva ; 
by Darwin, ocular spectra.’’ These belong to the eye in a healthy state, 
because we consider them as the necessary conditions of vision; the lively 
alternating action of which, with reference to external objects, and a principle 
within it, is plainly indicated. The pathological colours, as deviations from 
a constant law, afford only a more complete insight into the nature of the 
physiological colours. 

Two different states belong to the eye; one, when acted upon by light, 
another by darkness. “If,” says Goethe, “we keep the eyes open in a to- 
tally dark place, a certain sense of privation is experienced. The organ is 
abandoned to itself ; it retires into itself. That stimulating and grateful con- 
tact is wanting, by means of which it is connected with the external world, 
and becomes part of awhole. If we look on a white, strongly illumined sur- 
face, the eye is dazzled, and for a time is incapable of distinguishing objects 
moderately lighted. The whole of the retina is acted on in each of these 
extreme states, and thus we can only experience one of these effects at a time. 
In the one case we find the organ in the utmost relaxation and susceptibility ; 
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in the other in an overstrained state, and scarcely susceptible at all.”— Various 
illustrations are adduced. In seeing, the retina is at one and the same time 
in different and even opposite states. The greatest brightness, short of 
dazzling, acts near the greatest darkness. In this state we at once perceive 
all the intermediate sellin of chiaro-scuro, and all the varieties of hues. 
Bright or dark objects affect the eye similarly. Black, as the equivalent of 
darkness, leaves the organ in a state of repose; white, as the representative 
of light, excites it. From the fact that a dark object appears smaller than a 
bright one of the same size, we may, perhaps, conclude that the unexcited 
retina, if left to itself, is drawn together, and occupies a less space than in 
its active state, produced by the excitement of light. Tenpseesiens from objects 
remain in the organ for some time after their removal. An impinging light 
impresses the eye with peculiar force. ‘The image of the sun lasts longest ; 
other objects, of various degrees of brightness, leave the traces of their 
appearance on the eye for a proportionate time. These images disappear by 
degrees, and diminish at once in distinctness and in size. They are reduced 
from the contour inwards, and the impression on some persons has been that 
in square images the angles become gradually blunted, till at last a diminished 
round image floats before the eye. Such an image, when its impression is 
no more observable, can, immediately after, be again revived on the retina, by 
opening and shutting the eye, thus alternately exciting and resting it. 

An infinite number of other particulars are stated by Goethe, for which we 
must refer the reader to the book itself. 

In treating of grey surfaces and objects, Goethe remarks on the circum- 
stance of a grey object on a black ground appearing much brighter than the 
same object on a white ground, and when both comparisons are seen together, 
of the spectator being hardly able to persuade himself of the two greys being 
identical; that this is “‘a proof of the great excitability of the retina, and of 
the silent resistance which every vital principle is forced to exhibit, when 
any definite or immutable state is presented to it. Thus inspiration already 
presupposes expiration,—thus every systole its diastole. It is the universal 
formula of life which manifests itself in} this as in all other cases. When 
darkness is presented to the eye it demands brightness, and vice versd ; it 
shows its vital energy, its fitness to receive the impression of the object, pre- 
cisely by spontaneously tending to an opposite state.” 

According to Goethe, ‘‘ Colour itself is a degree of darkness (cx:epdv) ; hence 
Kircher is perfectly right in calling it Jumen opacatum. As it is allied to sha- 
dow, so it combines readily with it; it appears to us readily in and by means 
of shadow, the moment a suggesting cause presents itself.” 

“‘ Select the moment in twilight when the light of the sky is still powerful 
enough to cast a shadow which cannot be entirely effaced by the light of a 
candle. The candle may be so placed that a double shadow shall be visible, 
one from the candle towards the daylight, and another from the daylight to- 
wards the candle. If the former is blue, the latter will appear orange-yellow : 
this orange-yellow is in fact, however, only the yellow-red light of the candle 
diffused over the whole paper, and which becomes visible in shadow. 

“This is best exemplified by the former experiment with two candles and 
coloured glasses. The surprising readiness with which shadow assumes a 
colour will again invite our attention in the further consideration of reflections 
and elsewhere. 

“Thus the phenomena of coloured shadows may be traced to their cause 
without difficulty. Henceforth let any one who sees an instance of the kind, 
observe only with what hue the light surface on which they are thrown is 
tinged. Nay, the colour of the shadow may be considered as a chromatoscope 
of the illumined surface, for the spectator may always assume the colour of 
the light to be the apposite of that of the shadow, and by an attentive exa- 
mination may ascertain this to be the fact in every instance.” 

“Light, in its full force, appears purely white, and it gives this impression 
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also in its highest degree of dazzling splendour. Light, whichis not so pow- 
erful, can also, under various conditions, remain colourless. Several natu- 
ralists and mathematicians have endeavoured to measure its degrees—Lam- 
bert, Bouguer, Rumford.” 

Ii is clearly impossible in an article of this description to go into the whole 
of Goethe’s theory of colours. 

Sufiicient, however, has been cited, to show that the author was a sincere 
investigator, and there are few artists who have consulted him, who have not 
acknowledged their great obligations. We repeat, that with the objections of 
the mere scientific man we have in reality nothing to do. It might be pos- 
sible to syncretize Newton and Goethe—but it needs no remarks to prove that 
Newton knew nothing of Goethe, and it is clear that Goethe mistook the 
scope and value of Newton’s inquiries. We are as jealous of our country- 
man’s fame as any man can possibly be—but we concede not, never will con- 
cede, that idolatry of literary worship which sacrifices the new author to the 
old. More important is living genius than dead to the living race. ‘There 
exists a higher authority than that found in books, in the soul and in the na- 
ture out of which books are generated. 

In regard to Mr. Eastlake, we should not do our duty if we bestowed not 
on him unqualified praise. He has done his work con amore—and the notes 
which he has added are of the greatest value. It will be well if other tran- 
lators similarly qualified were to do the same thing with other great German 
productions, that the English public might benefit by the thought and learn- 
ing which abound in almost every one. We know nothing that would more 
effectually counteract that easy-hard reading which is now so popular among 
us, and so deleterious in its effect on the public mind. 

History of the French Revolution. By D.W.Josson. London: Sherwood 
& Co. 1840. Part I. 

Appears at any rate to be carefully written. When the work has pro- 
gressed further, we shall be enabled to speak more definitively with regard 
to its merits. 





NEW UNACTED DRAMAS.* 


Grorious things have been spoken of the Unacted Drama of 
England ; and the more glorious because the most true. The Un- 
acted Drama of England is that portion of its dramatic literature 
which has escaped the defilement of the trading system, whose begin- 
ning is fraud, whose course is robbery, and whose end is ruin. Behold 
the memento of it in the moral and intellectual wreck of Old Drury! 
How has the fine gold become dim! And darkness has deepened 
over that classic spot—and gloom has fallen on that dramatic temple 
—and the veil has been removed that hid the preparation of its 
mysteries—and the float that brightened the sock and buskin of 
Laughter and Sorrow has been extinguished—because the Dramatic 
Poet was insulted, neglected, and repulsed. Therefore have the 
Muses, in their anger, abandoned the desecrated halls ;—the priesthood 
is scattered that so betrayed their trust—the account of the hireling is 
closed—no more shall his wages be paid-——but he who rejected the 
Poet shall be himself rejected even of the very orange girls of the 
saloon. 





* «* Ethelstan,’’ a Dramatic Chronicle, by George Darley; Moxon, 1841. ‘‘The 
Hungarian Daughter,’’ a Dramatic Poem, by George Stephens; C. Mitchell. 1841. 
‘‘ The South Sea Islanders,’”’ by John Dunlop; Houlston and Stoneman, 1841. 
** Vivia Perpetua,’’ a Dramatic Poem, by Sarah Flower Adams; Charles Fox, 1841. 
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We had small space to notice the unacted dramas of the month 
in our last Number; and, therefore, according to contract, advert 
again to the subject. And lo—still a new drama greets us—nor new 
only, but exquisite on other accounts as well as novelty ;—Vivia 
Perpetua! by alady. As the theatre is at present conducted, the 
Religious Dramatic Poet has no chance of a hearing. But what a 
desperate anomaly do we recognize here? In the religious spirit, 
Dramatic poetry had its beginning—yet in the religious spirit it is to 
have no continuance. Into what degeneracy have we fallen! Think 
of Massinger’s Virgin Martyr ; and then imagine the Poet presenting 
such a drama to a modern manager! See then, at a glance, the # 
present position of the Dramatic Poet !—and account at once for the i 
degradation of the stage. 

Sarah Flower Adams is a Christian Dramatic Poetess, and her poem 
is a sacred tragedy—sweet, solemn, and sad! What a noble—an 
heroic father, hadst thou, Vivia!—and yet thou forsookest him—for 
Christ. Alas! alas! a contradiction exists here between the moral 
and religious! To her father it seemed a lie.—Reader! to let thee 
into the heart of the matter, we carry thee at once to the cata- 
strophe :— 
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[Vivius appears with a lamp at the opposite side of the quadrangle. { 
He comes slowly forward. The father and daughter gaze at each 
other for some time without speaking. ; 


Vivius. Do ye know me, who I am ?—no, no—no wonder ! 

I am older many years since yester morn. 

I was before that time a man nam’d Vivius, 

A happy father, who did read his hopes 

Upon the noble brows, and, as he thought, 

The most true brows, of a beloved daughter ! 

I am—I know not what. And when I ask 

Help of the outward universe to bring 

Back to myself the former consciousness, 

The sun shuts up the while I look on him ; 

The stars all hurry past me while I pray ; 

The earth sinks from my feet: all false ! all false ! 
Vivia. No bitterness now ! 
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tie Vivius. No bitterness ;—gods, 

baie No bitterness ! [ He weeps. 
ea? > Vivia. My father, that thou couldst 

; Crowd all thyself at once into one thought ! 5 


Think of the faith—look on me as I stand, 
A creature anguished at thy agony,— 
How far beyond the morrow’s suffering !— 
One who hath lost even the few brief hours 
She reckoned as her own, to tend her child ;— 
Then think upon the faith that bids my heart 
Have yet beneath it all, a hope as calm 
As were his lids, when last I parted from him. 3 
c Whence comes such miracle ?—of whom such faith ? F 
a Vivius. Faith! faith !—is that the word ?—and miracle ! 
me f Yes |—that thy tongue would stir to speak the word! 

ie » What is thy faith ?—a lie. What are its fruits ? 
Tt : What made thee false to me? What made thee thus 
Shew forth fine joys to woo me in thy face,— 
A black’ning plague-spot hidden in thy breast ;— 
Lur’d me to build my trust on thee for rock, 
While thou wert rotten as the poisonous heap 
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The sea throws up for waste? And this is faith ! 
A lie—it is a lie! 

Vivia. No more! forbear ! 
I see, though thou dost not, God’s angel stand 
Shelt’ring my hope in thee! Thou shalt not speak, 
Lest he be moved to stretch a ruffled wing 
Up to the Lord, with those accusing words. 
I will not have thee less before the Lord 
When I shall plead for thee—as plead I will— 
Plead for the earthly father, who once taught 
His child in youth to love the truth, so led 
Unto the heav’nly. Hath it been gainsay’d ? 
Thou know’st it hath not. Thou dost know ’twas love, 
And love alone, that, fearful of thy grief, 
Delay’d to bring it on thee, hoping still 
A way might shew to mitigate the pang. 
And I will not be lesser than I am, 
Unworthy as I am for this emprize ;— 
For thy sake, not. "Twas thou who mad’st me true, 
And true I am ; ’twas thou who mad’st me dare, 
And I have dar’d. Who was it in my youth 
Did crown our Dido empress of my soul, 
For that she gave her blood for double worth,— 
A faith unbroken, and her people’s good ? 
Didst tell me of the wife of Asdrubal, 
How that she lov’d the honour of her Carthage 
More than her life, and leapt from off the walls, 
Giving herself, her children, to the flames ? 
My Carthage is the world! I do but stretch 
The line they held-—Christ guiding still my hand, 
Who first did point the way. 

Vivius. And can it be 
Thou art that very child so oft hath stood 
Between my knees to listen those old tales ? 
Oh for that child again! 

Vivia. I am that child 
In all that’s simple truth. It was your wont 
To question, that an answering lisp might come 
Of names, of things, almost too large for one 
Of infant speech. Ask me of this,—what is it ? 
Why, I should say, it is a water-cruise ; 
I know it that, and could not say it other. 
I could no more deny to those who ask 
Of me, what am I ;—I do know myself 
A Christian, and I must say I am a Christian. 

Vivius. Thy breath comes to me like the sharpen’d air 
To cut my heart in twain; cold,—cold. But, no! 
Here’s fire enough. And I will shew the world 
White ashes yet may cover glowing heat! 
You had a boy. 

Vivia. Dead ? 

Vivius. To you! 

Vivia. Oh, cruel !— 
Oh, spare me, for ’tis here that I am weak. 
No, no, spare not; ’tis here I would be strong, 
And, trust Christ’s mercy, he will guard a child 
Blest by such love as mine hath had upon him. 
Such love, sure am I, it can never perish. 
E’en now doth comfort, like a flower, spring up 
Sudden within my breast. You—you,—I know 
That you will nourish him—will cherish him,— 
Will teach his tongue the truth you taught to mine ; 
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(And hath not Christ abundant for the rest ?) 

And when that he and time have smil’d down sorrow, 

Oft will you, while you sit and gaze on him, 

See his dead mother live from out his eyes,— 

His loving eyes ; and then,—dear child! dear father! 
Vivius (falling at her feet). You weep !—you weep! Oh let those 

tears at once 

Revive my dying hopes like dew, and quench 

The fire that’s smouldering in a tortur’d brain. 

Once more ; yet save me—save thyself ;—thou canst ; 

’Tis not too late. Although the storm hangs black, 

A word can wave it off, and bring us lieaven ! 

Oh save me from a poison’d, livid past ! 

Oh save me from a future, that doth yawn 

A flaming gulf of hell before my feet ! 

These are thy father’s hands that clasp thy knees ; 

These are his lips, that on thy very feet 

Now print their hope for mercy. Save me! save me! 
Vivia. Oh that my blood had double tide that I, 

Might die another death for thy salvation ! 

Up—up, my father !—my own noble father ! 

It is thyself in me that stands erect ;— 

Claim kindred with thine own. 
Vivius. Thou teachest well. 

I thank thee for thy counsel,—this the last 

That we shall take together. I am up; 

But not toclaim. Utterly I disclaim 

All kindred with thee! Blood thou’rt none of mine. 

Blood thou hast none in thee ; thy heart is stone. 

Weakness in me to pray, to weep to it; 

Weakness in thee, that thou dost blindly scan 

The doom that darkly gathers o’er our house. 

E’en now the Fates begin with busy finger 

To weave the dusky web shall dimly shroud 

Him, the devoted of a mother’s shame! 

Where is the hope that I should cherish him, 

Poor sickly sapling, ’neath a blasted tree ? 

All wreck’d, near mad, ’tis like they may decree 

That I, my brain on fire, my senses gone, 

Wild with an agony of memory, 

Taking him for my grief, should swing him thus, 

And dash the life from out him ! 
Vivia. Oh for mercy ! 
Cecilius. The trust will hold, although no word was said. 
Vivius. Thou here? Come, I must have a vow of thee. 

Hearken, young sir! Swear by thy mother’s dust— 

Or hath this faith made it but rottenness ? 

Good boy! good boy !—truer unto dead bones 

Than others unto living quivering flesh. 

Yet swear !—that if in after-life you cross 

The path of him was yesterday her child— 

For he must live in double orphanage, 

Unbless’d with e’en the memory of a mother— 

Ne’er to make known to him—to him or any, 

That he did hold communion with her blood. 
Cecilius. 1 will not take such oath ! 
Vivius. How ! (seizing him.) Let me feel it 

Come up thy throat Speak ! or —— 





Vivia. Cecilius, do it. 
Cecilius. 1 swear 
Vivius. ’Tis well. And now, farewell to all— 


To thee, who art the corpse of all my hopes — 
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Unurned, unburied, ever so to be. 
O hell! my very words do twist their sense 
Like tortuous snakes, to sting me as I speak. 
Curses on Carthage !—curses on her people ! 
Would that to-morrow’s crowds might find the earth, 
Treacherous as they, give way beneath them all, 
And, with one gape of its devouring jaws, 
Swallow them quick. Twill come, or soon or late, 
The flame, the sword, and mighty desolation. 
The Goth shall trample where your gardens flourish’d, 
Scattering your children like the weeds they grew. 

Vivia. O Christ, who wept over Jerusalem ! 

Vivius. Weep thou, and for thine own—no longer thine— 
(Of little heed). Let me but have the pow’r 
To fix these loosen’d wits, I’ll make of him 
One, who would turn thy love into a curse. 
Hope quickens with the thought—there’s much to do: 
Time narrows in, and I stay here! Away! 
Thascius shall be a conqueror—shall hew 
His path through this thy faith. Thou sacrifice 
Hast chosen ;—mark me !—sacrifice shall be 
His very end of life; his highest triumph 
Won by the sword ; and Fame, with crimson hands, 
Shall steep in blood the wreath that crowns his brow. 
Away! away! 

ivia. Cecilius, follow him! 

My hope lives in thee, as thou wert Christ’s angel. 
To-morrow, at the last, bring me thy tidings. 

Cecilius. To-morrow ! 

Vivia. Speak not word (nor look) to mar 
My trust in thee. [Ewit Caciiius.] My trust, O God, in thee. 

[She kneels. 

So sure, I have no words that come as prayer. 
Thou who dost all things well, shall I of thee 
Crave other than thou dost? And, blessed Christ, 
’Twas thou who bad’st us visit in their need 
The widow and the fatherless, I know 
Thou wilt take pity on a childless father. 
Thou, the good Shepherd, who didst gently fold 
Those little ones, with blessing, in thine arms, 
Wilt care for him, my tender one—my yearling, 
Else all bereft.—One prayer—but one—the last ; 
That in the final hours of this frail life, 
With love and praise triumphant over all, 
We may shew forth thy glory, blessed Lord. [ She rises. 
Now to my rest. Not yet—a little while. [ Eavit. 


Here is a taste of the poetess’s quality for you! Oh the natural 
feelings that are crushed here—that the spiritual may triumph! The 
heart is made desolate, and yet Love reigns! Let angels penetrate this 
mystery—mortals cannot ! 

But this awful consummation has a suitable preparation ! How the 
cunning dramatist prepares for this true untrueness from the begin- 
ning !—We must quote Vivia’s opening soliloquy :— 


It cannot be, that 1, whose heart was wont 
To live upon my lips like any child’s, 
Should now begin a life externe, untrue, 
Now that this great Reality hath come 

To wake renewing life within, that gives 

A fuller impulse to my every thought— | 
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A growth so sensible that days seem years 

To pass me onward. Yesterday, scarce woman, 
Weak, poor, unknowing God, save in my fear— 
To-day, a soul adoring him with love. 

Yet what todo? This silence grows too great ; 
Hath it not even now press’d on the sense 

To find a speech in phantoms? Fearful, too, 

My father’s face between me and my child! 

The never-failing sweetest peace, that once 

Would sit and watch in fellowship with me 

Beside his rosy sleep, hath vanish’d all 

Before that pallid shadow! Whence ?—O heaven! 
Is it thy mute reproach unto my silence ? 

To break it—how? To say unto my father, 

I am a Christian! Oh, ’twere easier far 

To speak those words unto assembled Carthage, 
Than one should even raise a doubt in him! / 
I cannot, while he stands full in the sun, ; 
A child for hopefulness, a man for strength, 
I cannot play the tempest to his joy, 

And smite him to the earth. 
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The scene that follows this is exquisitely finished. Nola and Ceci- 
lius banter their friend Vivia on her gravity, vaunt their estimation 
of the warlike character, until the entrance of her brother Attilius, | 
who much desires that his father Vivius were like Hilarianus, the pro- | 5 
consul, who loves his ease, and fattens by indulgence. Vivius has been 
vexed by crowds in the streets, and by the accost of one Barac, a 
Jew, who with dark hints of Christians in his own house, would have 
extorted money from him. Nevertheless he is cheered when talking 
with his widowed daughter of her boy Thascius, but again chafed 
when forced to remark the tenderness of her behaviour to Felicitas, 
her slave; such is his mom pride and Roman prejudice. 
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All this is delightfully done. The second act opens with the garden ; 

of Vivia Perpetua, the flowers in which remind her and her Christian : 

Bi: slave ‘‘ of Him who loved the lilies of the field;” the next two \4 
.. scenes show us Vivius with his friend Statius plotting against the feast- 


ing prefect; after which, behold Vivia in the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, vouching to the idol’s face her Christianity. ‘ Strange 
fancy,” exclaims Felicitas, ‘‘ to go and tell her mind to stocks and 
stones.” A fine conversation between them and Saturus, their 
apostle, leads to the end of the second act, which closes with show- 
ing the Jew Barac a-crouch beneath the steps of the portico to 
Vivius’s house, murmuring curses. 

We may pass over the drunken banquet of Hilarianus—(a scene 
very poetically executed)—with the remark that Barac penetrates 
thither, and that Camus, the priest of Jupiter Olympus, gets the in- 
toxicated prefect’s signet, and quits the revel with the informer for 
business that suits him better. Anon, we are introduced to the lighted 
sepulchre, which serves the early Christians for a church, and to their 
simple rites ; and thus concludes the third act in peace. 

Peace—not long continued. Vivia is arrested ; the news falls on 
her confiding father like a thunderbolt. He would rouse the crowd 
against the false-accusing, coin-extorting Jew. He visits Vivia in her 
cell; but her anguish permits not that she should make known her 
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state of mind: and he quits her, believing her innocent of having re- 
pudiated the religion she was born to. At length, however, the con- 
viction must come. Take the entire scene in the forum. 


Hilarianus. Vivia Perpetua ! 
First Citizen. Look, look, there’s her father ! 
There, by that pillar—he was hid behind it. 
Hilarianus. Lady, although suspect, (and therefore justice 
Must have account of thee,) yet be assur’d, 
Proving thine innocence, thou wilt appear 
More fair, more virtuous. 
Vivius (aside). Basest hypocrite ! 
Hilarianus. How little asks it of thee !—what the effort ? 
One wave of that white hand towards yon flame 
Shall sign thee faithful to our gods and laws. 
Fear not ; all are your friends. I wait your answer. 
Vivia. I am a Christian. (Tumult. The crowd shrinks back. 


Vivius (coming forward). How! who spake those words ? 
Not she—’twas not her voice ; believe it not. 
Citizens, up! A trick—there is a trick! 

Ye have heard of marbles made oracular ; 

Of stones that had a voice ; of trees that utter’d: 

Ye know not if yon priest’s deceptious art —— 

Look where she stands, bound up as in a spell, 

Pale, motionless, unconscious as a statue !— 

Let her step forth from off that treacherous platform, 
And, standing face to face, repeat those words. 

You will not hear them—no, she will not say them ! 

Vivia (advances a few steps). 1am a Christian. 

Vivius. Still there is some juggle. 
Four words—four words in parrot repetition, 

What are they? what to prove? What is—a Christian ? 

Vivia. Truth above all,—it is the Christian’s word; 

Love over all,—it is the Christian’s soul ; 

Life beyond all,—it is the Christian’s hope : 

To lay down mortal life for Christ who liv’d 

For Truth and Love, and died for Life Immortal,— 
This is to be a Christian.—I am ready. 

Vivius. Is’t dream? madness ?—who am I? where am I ? 

I wring this hand,—’tis mine, I feel it mine ; 

I tear this hair,—still do I feel it mine: 

No dream, no madness. Oh, for a sword, to cut, 
To pierce me to the heart !—to feel as truly 

It is my blood that’s pouring on these stones. 
Out, out with it! I will not have within 

The font that gave the life to Oh, my child— 
Thou art my child—behold me at thy feet,— 
Those feet to tread the necks of emperors, — 
And why not mine? Unsay, if thou didst say, 
Those terrible words ; have pity on thy father ! 

Hilarianus. Poor man, I pity thee. 

Vivius (starting up). Pity !—-pity from thee ! 
Hear, mighty gods! send down your lightning—quick |! 
Scorch up his pity—wither him who gave it ! 

Oh, that we dwelt beside that mount of hell, 
Whence leapt destruction on the buried city, 
That now it might shower forth its fiercest fires, 
Making all Carthage one huge heap of ashes,— 
A hecatomb unto this mighty woe ! 

Hilarianus. They strangely move a man, grief and grey hairs— 
And yet they touch not thee, who art bis child ! 
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' Vivius. Reproach unto my age! See there—behold ! 
I throw it back on thee,—with curses on thee. 
Speak not again to her—I do forbid thee. 
I, Vivius, her father, who to thee 
Do owe no fealty save in loyal hate ; 
I that am king o’er her, demand my own, 
’ And thus I claim it! 


[He attempts to seize Vivia, and is stricken by alictor. He falls. 


Vivia. Help-——Felicitas ! 
Camus. Bear him away—his reck’ning comes hereafter. 
Hilarianus. Let him go free, if he return to life.— 
The gods be prais’d, ’tis over! Let us go. 
Camus. The sentence !—you have forgot the sentence. 
Hilarianus. True. 
To-morrow, being the festival of Geta, 
We shall repair to the amphitheatre, 
Where you, who are so stout in your resistance, 
Must meet the punishment unto your crime. [A shout. 
Camus. Citizens, quietly unto your homes. 


The catastrophe we have already quoted. 

We repeat that Sarah Flower Adams is a Christian dramatic poetess 
—that her drama is finely conceived, judiciously constructed, and 
powerfully executed. 

The religious dramatic poet ?—yes, the times are travailing with 
him. Duwntop’s South Sea Islanders is a Christian tale and a drama. 
It is written in prose, and on the whole may be said to imitate the 
style of Kotzebue’s Pizarro. Bearing this in mind, as indicating the 
status occupied by the author among dramatic aspirants, we have 
here a pious, clever, and popular play, which in representation, if the 
religious terminology were tolerated, would be effective. Now such 
terminology is tolerated where heathen or Romish creeds only are con - 
cerned—why not then in the case of our present Christian belief. For 
this reason, the stage has hitherto been Pagan or Papal. The past, 
not the present, has had possession of it. The ceremonial, whether 
classic or catholic, has obtained a footing there—but the severity of 
protestant sentiment has yet to be embodied in its stage-formule. 

Verily, too, it is fitting that mere cant should be excluded from the 
stage, and that names too-presently sacred should not be profaned by 
lavish use. This feeling will probably induce an order of poetry and 
dramatic composition, in which the religious sentiment will be deve- 
loped in the abstract, without reference to particular systems, or 
equally acceptable in reference to any. We may learn to revere the 
devotedness of the Suttee, even as we do the martyrdom of the pri- 
mitive Christians or of the Protestant reformers. Nay, Protestants 
may even bear to sympathize with Sir Thomas More or with Thomas 
a Becket, though falling in defence of ecclesiastical dominion. The 
sympathies of art are, however, with human progress—with him who 
struggles against ancient power, not with him who vainly perishes in 
its defence. 

Thomas a Becket has lately formed the subject of a Dramatic 
Chronicle, whereon we have already sufficiently remarked ; but its 
author has recently published another Dramatic Chronicle, which re- 
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quires more attention than we have been able recently to bestow upon 
it. The play of Ethelstan, or the Battle of Brunanburh, is grandly 
conceived, finely executed—deficient in nothing but theatrical con- 
struction. But for the theatre it was never intended, This is pity. 
We entreat Georce Dar tey, as we love him, to write for the stage. 

The character of Ethelstan is somewhat like that of our own Cara- 
calla; for remorse, however, read penitence, and you have the 
difference between the two subjects. Darley, like ourself, has ven- 
tured on a scene of somnambulism—it is a bold venture. The similar 
scene in The Roman Brother caused quite a correspondence with us, 
both for and against it, from names high in literature. We have no 
space now to write a defence, either of our own scene or Darley’s. 
They are psychological curiosities, certainly ; but they are both true. 

Ethelstan, however, is not occupied with the dreamy and meditative. 
The last two acts in particular are operant and stirring ; they are battail- 
ous and heroic—they are original and vivid. The patricidal but peni- 
tent Ethelstan, with his house-carls, is presented in a forest on the 
way to Brunanburh. He thus speaks : — 


Ethelstan. Pleasant, in these dim woods where Quiet dwells, 
To hold sweet under-talk with her, whose voice, 
Spirit-like, whispers us beneath the boughs, 
Herself unseen! Pleasant with light footfall 
To press rich Autumn’s bed of russet leaves, 
Make the warm-smelling moss give out its odour, 
And here, unbonneted, in sunless noon, 
Drink the green air, refreshing both to sense 
And soul world-wearied !—Blest the Woodman sure 
Who lives his lusty life out here, and whistles it 
Lark-like away, the blither nearer heaven ! 
Perchance he hath his hut among these bowers, 
His wife beloved and babe ?—some one that smiles 
Cheer thee ! when drooping he goes home at eve— 
But Ethelstan !—crown’d Ethelstan !— 

We linger, fellows ! 

By St. John Beverley we ’re all entranced ! 
O I could still my beating heart to hear 
That gentle bird’s grove-buried song !—Away ! 
Our fortunes will slide from us if we stay ! 


Here he meets his brother Edmund, who has been rendered sus- 
picious of the king by the arts of Ellisif, the widow of the executed 
Edwin, and who having in consequence fled, is now restored to the 
king as a prisoner, and thus, upon explanation, reconciled. By the 
same arts he is made to suspect Fergus, the son of Constantine, (a 
hostage at his court,) and Runilda, a glee-maiden. How Anlaf, the 
Danish king, in the disguise of a harper, gets admission to his tent at 
the time of banquet, and how he sings, and what he does, you must, 
reader, consult the drama for. We hasten to the fifth act. 

Now, indeed, are we i’ th’ midst of the hurly-burly. Ethelstan’s 
tent is overthrown, the camp behind is attacked, Skalld Egil with his 
harp is cheering on the Saxons—at length the scene changes to 
Brunanburh Hill; Runilda on a height overlooking the field of battle; 
but she sees the death-spreading Norwegian Gorm, and down rushes 
she, clashing her harp, singing heroically, and followed by heroes ; 
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shouting in concert, she makes her exit. 
scene of this Dramatic Chronicle :— 


New Unacted Dramas. 


Another part of the Field. 
Enter Frova and Gorm, meeting. 


Gorm. Well happ’d on, brother-ranger of the brine ! 
How fares it with us ? 


Froda. Thou’rt so blind with dust 
And blood and sweat, thou canst not see how goes 
The general field ! 

Gorm. By mighty Thor, blind-drunken 


With the hot fumes of gore !—How flies the Reafen ? 

Froda. Methinks as I can see her through the darts, 
Her beak droops somewhat. 

Gorm. ’Tis to pluck the dead ! 
She stoops to pluck the swine-gorged Saxons bare ! 
Never had else looked down ! 

Froda. Brave Edwal’s slain. 

Gorm. True: as I pass’d him now, a javelin 
Stood upright in his heart.—Havoc ! let’s on! 

Froda. My bands are this way. 

Gorm. This way, Gorm alone ! 


Enter TurkETUL. 


Monstrous !—the north-sea Kraken come on land ! 
I thought till now that grisly animal 
Had upwards of two feet |—By Thor, I’m proud, 
Whate’er he is, to catch the prodigy 
At last !—Where must I pierce his leathern scales ? 
Turketul. Take thy good leisure—view me round and round! 
Gorm. Thor, what an ancle !—Thor, what limbs !—O Thor, 
What depth of brawn to bury a sword in! 
Turketul. Humph !— 
There’s no such superabundance about thee, 
Thou skeleton of a Norway skiff on end ! 
Thou bugbear from the Valley of Dry Bones! 
O how my club will clatter among thy ribs! 
I will make broken ice of thee ! 
Gorm. This sword 
That strews a field with carnage of itself, 
My sway makes Ruin’s scythe !—Look how it glitters, 
My blood-wash’d battle-axe, that erst was brown ! 
Are these to be despised ?/—Know ye my name ? 
Gorm, the Shield-render !—Has it never clove 
Through thy dull ear ? 
Turketul. Ay, but I’ve doff’d my shield, 
Ergo, thou ’rt no shield-render unto me ! 
Gorm. Of nine accomplishments I am full master ; 
In the Norse warrior’s circle of the arts 
Am perfect : At bow, battie-axe, and brand, 
None can approach my skill ; being ambidexter, 
I with two javelins take two lives at once ; 
I play at chess well, besides other games, 
As tossing up three darts, two kept in air, 
One in the hand ; I swim shark-swift; I skate 
Over earth’s broadest bridge, the Arctic ice, 
Fast as the north wind ; | could ride the Nightmare 
Even in her wildest rage, and shoe her after 
Like your most cunning War-smith: I can row 
Sleeker than swallow skims, and round my boat 


And now for the crowning 


[ Exit. 
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Run outside on the slippery oars at play: 
What think’st of Gorm the Sea-king, now ? 
Turketul. Nought worse ! 
Come let us have a spice of thy perfections, 
Knight of the Nine Accomplishments ! 
Gorm. O joy! 
I combat, dauntless hero, one of the Gods, 
Even mighty Thor, the thunderer’s self, in thee ! 
Turketul. Thou art more like the Spirit of Evil, Lok, 
After thy pagan creed !—Impious, I’ll teach thee 
Some reverence to thy gods, false though they be ! [They fight. 


Enter Eait with Saxons, Fropa with Danes, who pause in conflict to admire the 


single combat. 


Danes. The Dane! the Sea-king ! lightning-sworded Gorm ! 
Saxons. The chancellor, and his iron mace !—The Saxon !— 
Froda. Who would have thought the Wild Bull could so wheel him, 
Supple-back’d as the serpent ? 
Egil. Or the serpent 
Raise him upon his footless coils as firm, 
To dart a blow, as the wild bull can stand ? 
Danes and Saxons. Gorm! Gorm !|—Turketul! Turketul !—Now !— 
Egil and Froda. Well fought! fair trial |—Southron against Norman !— 
Egil. There is the blow from both that must end one !— 
[Gorm stricken down. 


Turketul. Fell, laugh’d, and died !—he made a goodly end! 
Froda. The yellow-footed bird will long bewail 
Him who purveyed her many a feast,—brave Gorm ! 


[General combat ; the Danes driven off. 


Part of the Field, with a coppice. 


Fercus wounded ; Runiipa supporting his head on her lap. 
Fergus. Dying, dear Maiden !—dying !—weep not !—dying !— 
Ay, leaving thee for ever !|—weep not, Herva!— 
Nay, now I look at thee, I prithee weep ; 
That tearlessness, that wide unwinking gaze, 
Is kin to frenzy !—Weep girl! I am dying !— 
O righteous judgment on my faithlessness 
To that good king !—death makes my sin more clear ;— 
O my poor gray-hair’d father !—wilt thou, Herva, 
Be in my stead a child to the old man ? 
Thy lips say yes, but have no voice !—Alas, 
That comfort spoke by dying friend is none, 
But disconsoles the more !—I cannot soothe her !— 
Maiden, the sound of struggling feet draws near : 
Help! I’ll to shelter in the brake, and die 
Bird-like, unseen: lift thou my heavy locks 
That they touch not the tainted dust.—- 
He retires.) Now, lay them 
arefully on my bosom, as becomes 
A prince and warrior !—Let them mix with thine 
Dishevell’d o’er me thus, that face to face, 
As in a little loving cave together, 
Thou shalt alone receive my last, fond sigh ! 


Enter a crowd of combatants; amongst them Erunistan and ANLAF engaged 


hand to hand. 


Anlaf. Tyrant, lay corse and crown here at my feet ! 
Ethelstan. My life and kingdom both upon the blow ! 


| He strikes, and his faulchion breaks. ANUAF is rapt away in the crowd. 


N. S.— VOL. V. bj 
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Ethelstan. Bare-handed, at the mercy of the Dane ! 
My sword a traitor ?—half sawn through the hilts, 
To fail me when most needed !—But one moment, 
I had a victory in this grasp, and now 
Not even poor vengeance for defeat and death ! 
See what base rabble mouths yell hither at me ! 
Anlaf, why com’st not thou with kingly ire 
To give me a king’s fate !—nay, while there grows 
A weapon here, one life shall cost them twain: 


[ Approaching the copse, RuNiLDA meets him with the sword of Fercus. 
A sword !—Heaven-dropp’d !—Salvation !—God, I thank thee !— 


Enter several Welsh-kin: Erneistan defends himself, with Runivpa at his side, 
and before him the body of Fercus, who has dragged it expiring to the 
King’s feet. Soldiers driven out. 

Ethelstan. What guardian Spirit art thou, that gav’st this sword, 
And fought’st so fiercely calm, so mute beside me ? 
For very superstition at thy air, 
They cower’d and fled !—Why buriest thy face ? 
[She motions to the body of Fercus. 

My hostage! and my Glee-maid !—guests, and ingrates !— 
No! my life’s saviours !—Ah, young, dead, defender ! 
Thou hadst my heart’s forgiveness ere thou died’st.— 

[Runiipa falls at his knees and embraces them. 
Poor youth !—poor Maiden !—ill-starr’d, luckless pair ! 
O what a fathomless spring of sorrow is love, 
When not of joy !—Ay, cast thee on his corse ! 
I scarce can wish thee e’er rise from it more !— 
This is no time for tears or ye should have them : 
The scales are trembling with still heavier fates ; 
My sword must be thrown in, to weigh one down! [ Exit. 


We will quote no more; we will analyse no further this play. The 
spirit of it is contained in this great scene. All the rest is its own 
justification—must be read to be understood. Numerous scenes, 
brief, but suggestive—perplexed incidents, multitudinous characters— 
life-like sketches—snatches of song—these and more make up a coup 
d’eil, of which, if the reader would judge, he must become acquainted 
with them thoroughly by actual perusal. 

Your hand, George Darley; you are a dramatic poet—be then a 
poet-brother ! 

We have already given a most decided opinion of Mr. George 
Stephens’s Hungarian Daughter. The hero of this play is George 
Martinuzzi, respecting whom we can do no better than quote what 
once we wrote of him in Fraser’s Magazine :—‘‘ Genius,” said we, 
‘‘ genius, the mysterious gift of strong volition, author of motives, and 
lord of circumstances, loves dominion, and claims sovereignty by celes- 
tial patent. It is essentially aristocratic and monarchic—irresponsible 
and unimpeachable—vindicating its own ways as those of a divine 
power, and appealing to its own perceptions of truth and error, of 
right and wrong, as the sole authority for the creed which it believes 
itself, and insists on the world’s believing. It will be both priest and 
king; its thoughts shall be oracles—its words, laws. Such is the 
man of whom George Stephens has given a full-length portrait in his 
Manuscripts of Erdely.” 
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In the poem now before us, the same George Stephens has presented 
the same George Martinuzzi,—joint Regent with the Queen Isabella 
during the minority of the infant Czerina. Alas! Czerina is the sup- 
posed daughter of the Queen and the late King John of Zapola, but 
the real daughter of the Cardinal Regent. Out of this grows the 
emotion of the play. The father’s feelings on his part struggling with 
the official’s, and on her’s, those of a queen overawed by a mysterious 
influence which she vainly resists. How this secret consumes the soul 
of Martinuzzi, compelled to uphold a fraud from patriotic motives ! 


It is the dawn of day; Martinuzzi is seated writing in his library. 
He speaks :— 


The morning breaks ; the blue and vigorous air 
Doth shake his wings ; the blithe immortal day, 
Bounding to light the darkness of the earth, 

On yonder ocean-shore is young again. 

The orbs of heaven are closed in sleep ; I, too, 
Have worn the toilsome night out with my lamps ; 
And fain would hide me like the sickly stars 
Who trick the lazy minutes until dark, 

Beneath some wizard arch. But ah! I may not, 
The while I brooding sit with open eyes, 
Companioned by majestic silence, and 

The owl, my sister, wrap me up from time 

In the dun air of some delicious cavern, 

Where the arch-spider mocks me to the life, 
And like myself grows great with evil travail. 


The Secretary has entered and departed —and Martinuzzi again 
soliloquizes. 


Another morrow 
Is pealing in the East: the sensible air 
Hath caught the warning : red-lipp’d morn casts back 
Night’s heavy curtains, while the golden sun, 
Like a true prodigal, begins betimes 
To waste his substance, and with thoughtless speed 
Shakes day about, like perfume, from his hair. 
I am a frown upon the scene! and yet 
I cannot fly my soul, nor my soul me. 
Hush! (He pauses to listen.) No. 
I shall go forth into the crowd 
Erect, as if no burning livid spot 
Deformed me under the corroding beams 
Of my ennobling purple, which doth still 
Cleave to my loins like Nessus’ poisoned shirt. 
I’m worn with toil! (Presses his hand to his forehead.) 
I never thought to do what I have done 
Of good or evil since I was a boy. 
Oh golden age ! 
; ’T was then, beguiled by Hope, 
All sounds and sights of life’s diurnal round 
Enkindled omens to my thoughtful heart. 
The solid globe grew animate and vocal, 
On lake, in sacred grove, where never came 
White moonbeam visiting by me unfelt 
Through any careless bough ; all tender flowers 
Wept, while the young Air spoke sweet syllables ; 
Wood nymphs, their Joose robes falling, bathed their feet 
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’Mid crystal blossoms in the coral’d stream ; 
And beautiful the twilight from the East 
Sank on the fisher’s cove, by the rippling tide 
Washed softly to his threshold; Night sublime 
Walked the pale rocks when the bewildered light 
That rode upon the misty mountain air was mildest. 


(Lost in reminiscence ; after a perturbed silence) 


Bright shapes! ye came no more since young Ambition 
Gilded my low-roofed home, which Fortune truly 
Hath made a habitation fit for Kings . . 

Most meet for me who merit such a curse ! 
Banquet of Peace unbought, Streams not suspected, 
Because transparent as the heart of truth, 
Yellow-hair’d Morning, and the weeping Rose, 

Ye Vespers sweet, and Matins, that from lips 

Of holy men die faintly in the distance, 

And oh! ye Torrent-floods, Ice-brooks, and thou, 
Dear annual Redbreast ! and the virgin Flower, 

No purer than myself, whose delicate birth 

The lisping wind of spring-time wots not of ; 

How in my youth of wandering vacancy, 

When the heart crowed in blissful foolishness, 

And joyous time saw all things good and lovely . . 
Whether the Winter chid his barking waves, 

Or, with the silence curtained, Summer slept . . 
How I did love ye! 





























(Rises with sudden anguish.) 







Now! 

Fame, pomp, and sceptred power, ye Furies old, 
All freshness of the mind makes food for ye. 
The air I breathe comes like the steam of tombs ; 
The quilts I lie on are too sumptuous 

For sleep ; the viands delicate overmuch, 

And in digestion turn to aconite ; 

The jewel’d chalice foams above the brim 

With gall of asps; all language is a lie ; 

The wisdom I endure is terrible ; 

The thought I bear is like the eternal agonies, 
Methinks, I am inured for. 

If this be glory? Tush! the heavenly bodies 
Forego all rest but to be venerated, 

Moving upon the centre of the orb 

They benefit. I am myself the error ! 


(Sinks upon his knees.) 

















Fiat voluntas tua! Quia tu 
Es clemens Jesu fortitudo mea, 
Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 


This—yes, this is equal to ? Goethe! Castaldo, the Austrian 
ambassador, enters; he is in love with Czerina forsooth, and the Car- 
dinal worms the fact out of him; informing the lover. that he has 
plighted her already to Sigismund, his ward. Now Sigismund, the 
supposed ward, is, in fact, the rightful King; and it is by marrying 
her with the supposed Queen, that the Cardinal Regent has proposed to 
satisfy his own conscience, and to restore to the royal race its true in- 
heritance. Exit Castaldo, for Rupert is announced—scene changes. 
Who is Rupert? The son of the midwife who had exchanged the 
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infants, and surreptitiously obtained papers explaining the whole trans- 
action—a secret on which he trades. He is now in Hermanstadt; he 
is with the Cardinal, making a new bargain. Long is their conference; 
but at length it is broken up. There are noise and voices within, loud 
words and high. 


(Voice within.) Not gold I need. 

Turasc. ’T is strange ! 
Bonneval. That voice was Rupert’s. Would I were away! 
Martinuzzi (within). Idiot and slave! 


Turasc. The Regent hies this way. 
Bonneval. And with him Rupert comes. 
Turase (apart). Sir Rupert? Page 


To pale Princess Matilda long ago. 
She died, and . . . Presto! 
[Exit Turasc; Bonnevat retires up the Stage. 


Enter Rurert, followed by Martinuzzi, magnificently accoutred; Military 
ensigns adorning his episcopal dress. 


Martinuzzi. Do not make me mad. 
Rupert. Beware, my Lord! I feel my great importance. 
If you deny me sway, I'll help myself 
Out of your fortunes . . . or your fame. 
Martinuzzi. Dost dare, 
Sir, for thy miserable life ? 
Rupert. Those papers ! 
Martinuzzi. Dost threaten, Caitiff ? 
Bonneval (aside). They ’ll be found upon me. 
Rupert. I am not unfriended. 
Bonneval (aside.) He refers to me. 
Rupert. Ah! Let me pass, my Lord. 
Martinuzzi. What ho! my guard there! 
At your life’s peril! (Showing a poniard.) 
Rupert (drawing his sword.) Cardinal! give passage, 
Or I'll denounce thee. 
Martinuzzi. Silence ! 
Rupert. Traitor Prelate ! 
Martinuzzi. Hell! and eternal shame ! 
Rupert (in a loud voice, crossing the Stage). 1 will be free. 
Or Queen Czerina’s hand, or thou shalt perish ! 
[Rushes by Martinuzzi and evit. 


Martinuzzi (following him). Ha! Earthquakes quiver in my flesh! 
Sir, stay ! 
Rupert (within). Do not destroy yourself. 
Martinuzzi (within). I swear I will not 
By this! Avaunt! I am all made up of fire ; 
Devil! you stumble: Ah! you ’re hurt! you are silent ! 
Bonneval. He has struck him dumb for ever. Hapless Rupert ! 


Enter Turasc. 


Turasc. Merciful Heaven ! (Crosses the Stage and exit.) 
Bonneval. My marrow ’s melting: all his steel is freckled 

With the red-spotted leprosy. Behold! 

My friend is borne away by Lord Turasc. 

If I am seen within this butcher’s shambles, 

He ’Il hack my carcass just as he has Rupert’s ; 

And in the caul and on the kidneys I 


Shall tallow like an ox. He comes: I ’ll run for ’t. 
[ Bait BonNNEVAL. 
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Re-enter MARTINUZZI. 


Martinuzzi. Be still, my beating heart! and Nature, thou 
Support life’s springs! Hold hard, extend your strength, 
Ye slackening fibres! Do not fail me now, 

My soul, in this extremity! Not when 

The Patriot sword is drawn, let me retreat ! 
Perish my hopes . . my life: let my fame go, 
If it needs must. I will be all my Country’s. 


_ Enter Sicismunp. 
Sigismund. My Lord, you seem disturbed. 
Martinuzzi. A thought : no more. 

’T will pass. Dear Sigismund, the mind, being human, 

Will turn, despite itself, to painful hopes, 

Birth-strangled, one by one, in memory. 

Our inner being needs strict discipline, 

Till, in the world beyond, our tempers act 

Obedient to our will . . and God’s . . . and God’s ! 

(Aside.) I cannot trust myself, nor my voice either. 

(After a pause.) Thou art armed, my son? You follow not these wars. 
Sigismund. Ha! Wherefore? Nay!.. 

Martinuzzi. Dear Sigismund, be patient. 

Seek warmer trenches than where bullets play, 

And softer sieges. Say you climb as near 

Czerina’s solitude as you may come. 

When she shall reach her hand, it lies in her 

To mount you to the throne. Which of us started, 

Or which did mock the other? ’T is my study 

To advance thee to these pregnant hopes of state. 

You are great, and must grow greater still, and greater. 

Methinks thou art already King . . Thou lookest it ! 

Czerina . . ay, her Majesty . . will see it. 

Or if she ’s blind, what matters it? My eyes 

Must serve ; and I do see it, feel it . . know it. 

(He turns away in agitation; then, after a pause.) What, moody still, dear 

Sigismund ? 

Sigismund. Your Grace, 

I hope, will pardon me if I remind you 

Of your late promise ? 

Martinuzzi. Of my promise ? 
(Stopping short, as if he heard something.) Hush ! 
Was that a step? 

Sigismund. Your Eminence declared, 

That how and whence I am derived I should 

Be told in Hermanstadt. I yearn to know 

The parent, whose existence, three days since, 

{ gathered from your holy lips. (He sfops short.) But ah! 

I talk to the air: you heed me not. 
Martinuzzi. 

Be satisfied. On my return I ’ll see 

Your marriage solemnized ; when, on my word, 

1 ’ll make the sevelation I engaged for. 

(Apart, agitated.) Now then he comes. (Listening again, as if he heard 

something.) 

Sigismund (looking with surprise). Although I know no cause, 

My limbs do shake in sympathy. 
Martinuzzi (with trepidation). Be still! 
Sigismund. What is ’t, your Eminence ? 
Martlinuzzi (with solemn energy). 


Dear youth, 


’T is life or death. 


Enter Turasc. 
Martinuzzi (approachiny Turase, and looking wistfully at him). Well? 
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Turasc. But a shallow scratch ; he is not hurt 
To mortal danger. 
Martinuzzi. Oh! the hand was on him... 


That of the God of Chance . . . o’er-ruled the event ! 
There ’s something I would say, Turasc! your ear. 
Keep Rupert in strict ward, nor let him bear 

His wounds abroad: they are suspicious, and 

Would stir the injured sense to jealous fears, 

Pouring distressful beams and horrid danger 

Into the broad eyes of the watchful day, 

Which should be lulled with modest offerings, 

And soothed into a sleep by twilight charms. 

Wilt keep him bound ? 

Turase. Ay, faster than the Titan, 
Your Eminence, was tied to Caucasus. 

Martinuzzi. He’s bold of voice. Restrain him, else his tongue, 
With edge more sharp than Actius’ razor, may 
Suborn the common credence to such tales 
As arch the hearer’s brow, and fix his eyes 
In fearful ecstasy. I hate, I tell ye, 

When slander takes the credulous ear. She hath 
Enough to do in Hermanstadt without 
His help. Be he confined ! 

Turase. He shall be watched. 

(Aside.) Ill seize that Bonneval ; his fedary doubtless. 


Enter Orricer. 


Officer. Your Highness’ arms. 
Martinuzzi. My art and I are yet companions. 
This falchion fits my grasp as when | struck 
And clave the insolent German to the girdle. 
Have we forgot our prowess, that these dogs, 
Whom yelping we chastised with iron rods, 
Again set foot upon our golden soil ? 
Is victory a harlot, that they deem 
She will play false where once she hath embraced ? 
Since I have got the Goddess by the hand 
I ll not let go my hold but with my breath. 
The Transylvanian boar again is roused 
To scare these mongrel hounds back to their kennel. 
And for their Master . . . by his treachery 
He leagues high Heaven with us. Officer, 
See that the Austrian envoy be imprisoned. [Exit Orricer. 
Turasc, I hope to thrive, but the event . . 
The stamp that mortals censure by . . of what 
I purpose is with Providence. However, 
My soul ’s an augury to itself, and finds 
Inspiring auspices, for we have a cause 
Has so much rightfulness in the eye of Heaven 
It does not need a prayer. Without a fear 
I leave our capital, but judge it meet 
Her Majesty’s bounds meanwhile be circumscribed. 
Turasc. i'll take her Highness to my special charge. 
Martinuzzi. My ward, your friend, hath access : none besides. 
Come Sigismund and see me mount. Nay droop not; 
She shall be yours, or nothing. Come: your arm. [Exeunt. 


A fine situation—finely conceived—finely executed ! 

To add to the grief of Castaldo, the Queen Regent, Isabella, has 
indulged a passion for him, and he is subject to her jealousy and 
spleen. Czerina has, however, determined to fly with him from the 
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supposed tyranny of the misinterpreted Martinuzzi. But ere this 
can be done, Castaldo is seized, and Martinuzzi fights and conquers 
the Austrians. Castaldo, then set at liberty, is brought in a state of 
blessed ignorance before Martinuzzi, and undergoes the mockery of 
presenting dispatches which had been thus practically answered before 
they could be delivered. 


Castaldo (handing the paper to the Austrian General). Read it you. 
Austrian General. 1f our Ambassador receive forthwith 

Lady Czerina’s hand, we vouch our word . . 
Martinuzzi (breaking in). No more. He vouches! Hear it! Ferdinand 

vouches ! 

Blow it about, ye opposite winds of Heaven, 

Till the loud chorus of derision shake 

The world with laughter! Ere you spoke your mission, 

Your King had felt my answer. 


(After a pause, with enthusiasm.) Golden land! 


Bower of young Virgins! Aerie of valour! 
Thou spear and target! Rainbow among nations ! 
And thou too City like a plume! Thou Cedar! 
Thou Gem in Europe’s dress! Created Babe 
Above the Earth, dropped gently through the Air, 
And laid to nurse upon the Mountains! Thou! 
Mine own! My Native Land! My Erdely! 
What! shall I bind thee, for a marigold 
To wear about my temples at noon-day, 
Over to Austria? who is base and thinks it ? 
Yield thee to Ferdinand? Remember Buda! 
Stands there the house in Hungary unstripped, 
To feed your master’s avarice? What would ye? 
Well, ye shal! search ; ye did! and just like lightning, 
Withering whate’er ye looked on. Palaces 
Burned, and gave light to ye. I speak of Buda, 
Whose inarticulate columns know it all. . . 
The shrieks, and deaths, and agony! Huge piles 
Like this, and King John’s lofty dwelling-place 
Are conscious of it: Holy Stephen’s temple 
Looked down upon it: Duna’s stream shrunk back : 
The astonished air flew to the extremest Heaven, 
And told of shrieks, and deaths, and agony ; 
And think’st thou after this We have no fine instinct, 
When sounds of wings do hover on the wind, 
That forestalls knowledge of the vulture’s swoop ? 
Think’st thou in Hermanstadt shall be repeated 
The tragedy of Buda? Not while manhood 
Remains to me to act the deeds this brain 
Knows how to think, and vindicate with power 
Or policy the freedom of the land, 
O’er which by Heaven’s favour, and the laws 
I’m Ruler. Lord Castaldo, I have met 
Your master in his hour of pride, and, standing 
In the great hand of God, have struck his arms 
Prostrate as steppes of Hungary, and powerless . 
Advance our captive Eagles! . . 
( Ensigns are brought in.) Powerless as 
Those trophies of a Patriot’s vengeance. Lo! 
The slaving conqueror down his slippery path 
Rolls headlong from the people he ‘d enslave ; 
And Freedom clad like the destroying angel 
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Shrieks to all quarters of pale Heaven his fall. 
Behold your sword, which we retain: yourself 

May walk at large in Hermanstadt, contemned 

And frustrate; for by treaty with the Sultan 

We follow up our triumph, nor surcease 

Whilst Ferdinand holds a foot of ground in Hungary. 
The signs of Victory advance towards Buda ; 
Whither I shortly follow. That is my answer! 

I'll hear no word. 


(CasTaLpo and AusTRIAN GENERAL are hurried out.) 
(Martinuzzi descends from his throne.) 


(To SicismunpD.) Yon Envoy’s tone is sunk. 
His Master’s next dispatch will be worth reading. 


Highly dramatic this, and remarkably effective ; and now the Car- 
dinal’s mind is bent on hurrying on the nuptials between Czerina and 
Sigismund — moved especially thereto by the fact that the Court 
rumours of his tyranny. 


She is confined (he exclaims), forsooth, mewed up, and awed, 
So these Court oracles give out: Who knows ? 
It were a likely thing! I may be ‘‘ tyrant,’’ 
Nevertheless. 
The very effort which I made to drown 
My bitter consciousness, and dissipate 
The terrible sense of injury . . to relieve 
Feelings o’erwrought by deeds of opposite semblance, 
May have bowed back the o’er-bent mind beyond 
Its rectitude . . . Alas, the fallacies 
That lurk within this riddle and web of sin 
To snare our reason! ’T was my ignorance, 
That which first made man mortal . . holds him here, 
Fixed like the centre, darkling . . wrought upon me. 
Wisdom hath no celestial panoply, 
But whilst she thinks she lies at closest ward 
Opens herself to unsuspected danger. 
From conscience that’s our light we seek direction, 
Until by ever staring on the sun, 
We’re smitten into darkness. 

Then my soul, 
Where is the place of understanding? Shall we 
Bid rend the sphere of Heaven to inform us ; 
Or doth the order of all circumstance 
Lie in the deeps, which, if the moon suspend 
Her weight of surges, lading them away, 
May give to more than subtle Alaric 
An insight of themselves. We see but dimly 
Like old Tiresias in enigmas. Well, 
Like him one day, when we perforce have entered 
The famous Nations of the dead, our sight 
Maysharpen .. where? (Stamps.) Discover! Break from Hell, 
Thou hollow-wombed mass! For me, too late! 


(After a pause.) ’T is our diseased affections blind us, or 
Bearing about more Oracles at home 

Than Afric and her prodigies, ’t were folly 

To seek self-knowledge from abroad. We have 

For visual ray o’erwatched or quenched in darkness 

Our own collyrium . . . DEPART FROM EVIL! 
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Put from before our eyes the stumbling block 
Of our iniquity, so may we purge 

The films that hang upon our sight, and strike 
From beams more sacred than the sun at noon, 
An apter light to guide our acts within us. 


I’ve weighed this thought before. Well soon perhaps! . . 
The sooner for this marriage! . . I ’il retire 

Within some Cloister from the eyes of the Court ; 

Where I in peace may offer up my remnant 

Of holy meditations unto Heaven. 

(He rises.) (After standing awhile in silence.) 
Methinks I am near my haven. Long I ’ve dallied 
Amid the gulfs of state, which enterprise 
That yokes the wind, furrows with chariots, 
Darkening the welkin with fierce foam like dust. 
Through storm and tempest have I tilting rode, 
And never failed. ’T is time to turn aside 
My strong career; and seek the pilotage 
Of pious faith to waft and guide me home, 

Or my proud bark is shipwrecked within port. 


This is followed by a scene between the Cardinal and Rupert, which 
needs not only condensation but definition, The facts should be more 
clearly and specifically stated, lest the fury should seem to signify 
nothing. There wants a point of repose during which the ground- 
work of the plot should be made easy to the meanest intellects. In the 
storm and whirlwind of the passion all is confusedly indicated, little 
made out. This is the only defect of the play—it is easily remedied— 
then all is right, strong, impressive, and effective. The scene, how- 
ever, is as little satisfactory to Martinuzzi as to us—and at the close he 
thus soliloquizes :— 


And such magnificent bribe ! and all for what ? 
Because my soul, which I will open freely 

To Sigismund, is cloven to its depths 

With terror of this shallow world, from knowledge 
How evil thoughts change all that is most virtuous 
To their own essence. Therefore I bear with him ; 
For only he in the wide world doth guess 

That I in awe do minister like a slave 

Unto the shadow of a shade, and bow 

In unrepentant pains before the eclipse 

Which in my tristful soul I feel in times 

Far off will fling its mantle round my fame. 

And this it is which tears me night and day, 

As lightning rends the storm-cloud ere it burst ; 
This dooms me still to be amerced of hope 

For guile not mine, and taste that consciousness 
Of subterfuge my inward heart disclaims, 

Yet dares not right itself, for fear my star, 

That cross this night of life shines in the zenith, 
Fall streaming from his sphere, and leave my honour 
Curtained and lessening through space and time, 
When I have entered the diviner gloom, 

Where lurks no falseness ; where no sad distrust 
Distils our hearts to jelly ; where no Conscience 
Mouldeth strange fancies to corrode our peace ; 
No Anguish drinketh up our spirits like water, 

Or Terrors as the wind pursue our souls, 
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Ploughing deep furrows on our brows like wisdom ; 
Where Mutability, who takes his stand 

Upon the rays that, gilded by the Sun, 

Begem the icicles, where lonely Care 

And Insecurity whose eyes do fail, 

Where Storm, Ambition, wakeful Weariness, 
Wrath, Envy travail not ; with whose blind depths 
Only God’s eye is level, and where nothing 

Reigns but what is not . . save on every side 
Freedom, and Silence, and eternal Sleep. 


Well, Time and Chance as yet under the Sun 

To give account to Heaven with are my portion. 

Be busy then, my soul! Let me confer 

With her forthwith . . . Ill seek my Royal Daughter. [ Exit. 


Not only has Castaldo been seized, but one Bonneval, Rupert’s 
fellow traveller, and, at Warsaw, his host. To Bonneval had been 
entrusted by his wife—(who seems inspiredby the motive of bringing 
her wittol rather than her lover into peril)—the important docu- 
ments, which,'in turn, she had stolen from Rupert’s casket, and besought 
her husband to render up to the Queen Isabella, in case of any accident 
to Rupert; which, it having happened, Rupert having been wounded 
and confined by the Cardinal, the said wittol Bonneval, having oppor- 
tunity, now does. Thus is Martinuzzi, without knowing it, in the 
Queen Regent Isabella’s power. 

The scene that follows between Martinuzzi and Czerina is very 
powerful and cunning, both in its motive and movement. See 
how he answers the ignorant resistance of her will to an unknown 
father’s. 


Martinuzzi (with solemn earnestness). Be for ever silent, rather 
Than speak the language I abhor. Take heed! 
Never to me with such authority 
Proclaim thy rebel will. It is a crime 
As foul as Parricide to blast my hopes, 

To shrivel up the freshness of my heart 
With such accursed lightning as thou dartest 
From thy unrighteous eye. 

‘zerina (in a faint voice). You terrify me. 

Martinuzzi (peremptorily). Be dumb all breath! or by Omnipotence ! 
I will, against my nature, clasp thee where 
Thou playest the fool upon the dizzy pinnacle 
Of pride and honour, which, like unto some 
Cloud-kissing spire, we stand on; oh! no word, 
Lest you plunge headlong down into the gulf. 

We are lifted to the brink; our fate already 
Reels with her glorious burden; at our feet 
A grave of infamy unfathomable 

Yawns ready to receive, and shiver both 

To atoms ; nota thought! be confident, 
You tempt a wrath will grasp your greatness thus, 
Hot as Gehenna. Ah! be still as night: 
Stir not unless in supplication : show me 
The palpitating bosom, the pale lip, 

The quaking hand, the mercy-seeking eye, 
Or by my holy faith! my power to crush 

I will put forth at full; and thou not live, 
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So proud and beautiful: There is a word... 

Fool! I can make thee nothing but a laugh. 
Czerina. In pity spare me now: May I depart ? 
Martinuzzi (with startling sternness). Depart not! If I utter 

sounds, kneel down 

And strive to catch them. Be assured, proud Girl, 

The syllables that gush down through my lips 

Are precious as a dew unto thy Soul ; 

Where though they pelt like hail-stones, do not vie 

With that devoted people, who of old 

Shot arrows back when they did hear the thunder, 

But lodge them in the core of beating life. 

Be greedy in thy droughty heart of my words 

As the parched earth of moisture ; look beyond! 

Past the rent shroudings of the murky cloud, 

Where what I cannot hide, despite my angers, 

Like sunny brightness peers, . . there fix thine eyes ! 


(With sudden emotion.) 


Why, why is this? Dullthing! Art not to me 
As dear as mine own blood, and I to thee 
A hold as certain as the sheltering rock 
Unto the wild-sea blossom? To my heart! 
There grapple, cling, and smile throughout the storm. 
That ’s well: So: so: Thou ‘It do my bidding, ay ? 
Czerina (trembling). Forbear in pity . . Yes, thou art most dear . . 
Yet no less terrible ! 
Martinuzzi. Then never more, 
Czerina, with that wicked brow of smooth 
Imperiousness, nor that fire-darting eye, 
Whose beams are death’s artillery unto me, 
Lip, curled in scorn or passion, call to judgment 
A thought, a breath of Martinuzzi. 
Czerina (trembling). Spare me. 
Martinuzzi. To-morrow I’ll be proud to see thee wed ; 
The life of Hungary depends upon it. 
Czerina. To-morrow ! 
Martinuzzi. The people are grown tired to see the Crown 
Under the shadow of his hand whose brow 
The precious Jewel was not made to fit. 
Czerina. To-morrow ! 
Martinuzzi. Fastidious thing! ’T is certain I was born 
To rule without thee: Does that fragile frame, 
That fine and feminine piece of Nature, promise 
Another Atlas, fit to heave the Heaven 
Of Empire? I am thought to be ambitious. 
Misjudging world! I’ve great ambition truly, 
To dream beneath the broad Imperial tree 
I planted, and did nourish with the sweat 
Of mine own forehead! Thou shalt reap the fruit 
In triumph, with thy husband Sigismund. 
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We celebrate your nuptials. I ’ll return. 
Czerina (kneeling). I prithee leave me, Being of strange power ! 
Martinuzzi (reverting his head as he retires). Expect me to return : 
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(He pauses, then again approaching Czerina, he adds in a voice of deep feeling,) 


A better peace 
Dwell with thee, Queen of Hungary! . . . Bless thee, Child! 
[Bait Martinuzzi. 
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After this Queen Isabella complots with Castaldo against the Car- 
dinal: she moves the ambassador to his assassination—to which 
ultimately he is the more disposed by the receipt of Ferdinand’s sign- 
manual, sentencing Martinuzzi capitally, and appointing himself the 
agent, 

The two last acts are occupied with masking and revelling, with dis- 
guises and errors, in the midst of which Rupert is slain, and with his 
dying breath completes for Isabella the evidence that she wanted. 
Possessed of this, she encounters the Cardinal—a fearful interview ! 
The marriage ceremony is hastened ; Martinuzzi makes the long-pro- 
mised explanation—first to Czerina, who, when she recognizes her 
father in him, yields to his direction—and next at the altar, to the 
satisfaction of all parties, except Castaldo, who subsequently coming 
in ignorant of the whole affair, proceeds, in a state of great mental 
agitation, to execute Ferdinand’s bloody commission. The horror of 
his act is enhanced by the circumstance of his having received the 
sword with which he proposes to do the deed, from Czerina. She, 
however, interposes her person between the assassin and the Cardinal, 
and receives the death-wound for her father. The play thus con- 
cludes— 


Martinuzzi (hanging over her). Sweet Child! My Joy! Thou! Be not wild, 
Czerina. 
Look here! Look here! 
Czerina (looking reproachfully to Castatpo). Was this blow kind, Castaldo ? 
(She dies.) 
Castaldo. Earth’s lightnings have struck me! I’m on fire! 
A blasted thing alive! (He stands image-like and stupified.) 
Turase (securing CastaLpo). Thou loathsome fiend ! 
Martinuzzi (hanging fondly over Czerina). Light of my heart! thou "It not go 
out so quickly, 
With no more leave taking? Did I not catch 
Thy tiny respiration, this were dreadful. 
She ’s in a trance. I charge thee on my blessing! 
What! Help! The Child’sacorpse! Halt I below 
When thou I loved, all the delight was left me, 
Hast shifted off thy earth? So dear! Most dear! 
She has fallen as if . . . Hard pillow for thy head ! 
Come, kiss me, Love; . . She’s dead! my sight is dim. 
Sad cheer these kisses now! On the cold ground ? 
Lie next my heart . . . Alack! that ’s colder still. 
All’s one. 
He turns, and addresses Attendant.) I prithee aid me: Softly! So! 
7 they raise the body of Czerina.) Thou hast a sorry bridal of it, Sweetheart. 
Thy Gordian knot is knit where living man 
In violence comes not to untwine. Be sure 
Ye wake her not! I thank you. 
(The body is laid upon a couch.) Wench! A minute! 
First I’ve a word to say to this assembly, 
And then I'll follow starward. At each hair 
There hangs a several Angel, and thou hast breathed 
Death into me. 
Isabella (comes forward). How came this fearful ruin ? 
Hold’st thou the clue, or thou, 
(In a low voice to Castaupo.) Or thou, my Lord? 
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Why dost thou gaze thyself to Hell? ’t was God 
Guided thy sword that would have slain . . . her Father. 
Castaldo (after a moment’s stupefaction, in amazed horror). 
Oh! I’m riddled to damnation ! 
(To Martinvzzi.) Art thou . . old man? 

Martinuzzi (in a voice of thunder). Yea, Devil! 
(After a violent struggle with his feelings.) My pardon on thee ! 
For Oh, she loved thee! and I ’ve soon to meet her 
Clad like a daughter of blue Heaven, so 
I must not curse her love. Alas! My pangs 
Are mightier than my curse with the world’s Father. 

Turase (to Castauvo). What Devil hast thou wrought this tragedy ? 

Castaldo (roused; looks steadfastly at 'Turasc for some time, then in a broken 

voice, wildly). List to it altogether ! 
Thus ’t was . . the Cardinal. He . .. You say her Father... 
Do call me Adamant, I pray thee do. . . 
Well she, my Love, that is that gentleman’s daughter . . 
Queen Isabella hearing the Arch-Duke . . . 
There ’tis! Now hark! This sword? . . What is’t that stains it ? 
Ha! (Castratpo drops down lifeless.) 


Turasc. His flawed heart, o’ercharged, hath burst . . He ’s dead. 
Isabella (aside, in a deep agonized voice). He cannot speak! he’s choked! he 
shivers! Death ? 
I meant not that. (Stands as if suddenly stunned.) 
Sigismund (to IsABELLA). Why, Madam, stand transfixed, 
In stony, stainless, whiteness, with thine arms 
Thus idly hanging, orbs distended wide, 
While, in self-scrutiny, their subtle light 
Hath empty left its home and shot its Justre 
Inwards, with marble lips apart, and all 
Inanimate as cold memorial 
Over a tomb, save that from nerve to nerve 
Some agony lives through thee, manifest 
In thrills of horror that like lightning 
Quiver athwart thy brow? This owns some cause 
Deeper than e’en these deaths. Oh, dearest Madam! 
Speak, and explain these signs. 
Isabella (as if roused). They have a meaning ! 


(She turns away, absorbed in thought.) 


Martinuzzi. And hath he joined her company? Lightly Death ! 
I’ll make the third. Thou spirit-touching power! 
Quench not the flaming urn before my time ! 
(Martinuzzi turns away from the bodies, and addresses SiGisMUND. ) 
King Sigismund, you march to Buda straight : 
There Solyman will join thee: ’T is a compact 
*Twixt him and me I never named before. 
He ’ll crown thee, and beneath his offices 
Let Peace put forth her Olive. May I die 
Believing thou wilt make for Hungary’s sake 
My foe thy Friend . . I mean King Ferdinand ? 
Sigismund. Not die, your Eminence ? 
Martinuzzi (feebly). I cannot stay my soul from fleeing . . . Promise. 
Sigismund. Ally with Ferdinand, whose fell minister 
Is murder! . . Unto whom your Eminence... 
Martinuzzi. Speak not of me; my sands must have expired ; 
Your Country dates by centuries. Her King 
Should anchor on her interests his heart, 
And know no alien passion. Promise me. 
Sigismund. Your Eminence’ will, alive or dead, is law. 
Martinuzzi. Why then farewell Great World! 1’ve done with time ! 


Fa . . Father! 
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And turn to thee, bright shadow of Czerina! 
And thy eternity. I prithee throw 
Forthwith a pall about us, 
For I am sick at heart and know not wherefore. 
I’m sad as if I had done nothing good. 
Can I have wrought deliverance in the land, 
Yet weep? .. [’micy cold . . Will no one tell me, 
If this be death? Itis! Soft music! Hark ye! 
Speak to me, Child, I know thee. I am in Heaven 
Already! For I hear my exody 
Sung for a hymn. 
(Earnestly clasping the hand of Sicismunn, and fixing his eyes upon his 
countenance. ) 
My Fame is pure, remember ! 
(A deep pause : after a feeble struggle.) 


WuHere 1s THE WorRLD? (MARTINUZZI expires.) 
Isabella (apart, with stern solemnity). "Tis done! I would it were not. On 
my soul 


I feel the Phantom of this hour will rise 
Hereafter to appal me in my dreams. 
Ye horrible reactions of the mind, 
That make Man’s natural bias to recoil 
Back on itself, in loathings most accursed ! 
Mine is a bitter triumph ! 
(After a pause.) He is at rest; 
But I no more in this world . . or the next. 
(IsaBevLa sinks on a seat, and covers her face with her hands.) 
Sigismund. Raise ye the Corse! Ourself with holy pomp 
Will bear his hearse to Buda; and the while 
The long-drawn funeral train, ’mid stately tapers, 
*Mid swelling anthems and his passing knell, 
*Mid requiem of chaunting litanies, 
Moves through the shadowy aisle, Men’s eyes shall miss 
Nothing of glory in those sad solemnities, 
Save HIM . . the Mightiest . . unto whom they ’re paid. 
(After a pause.) 
We will be crowned upon the sacred tomb 
Of this great Patriot in St. Stephen’s Church. 
( They raise the body : Sicgismunp, Turasc, and Noses form a group around.) 
Turasc. His was a Noble Spirit as e’er clay 
Was shaped to enshrine in beauty. May the peace 
Eternal rest upon it ! 
Isabella (in a deep low voice). But on mine ? 
(The curtain slowly descends to solemn music.) 


This play reminds us more of Schiller than of any other author. It 
has all the same elaborate working out, the same minute finishing, 
subtle analysis, and bold philosophizing. The poet has availed himself 
of every tragic point, and brought together every element which he 
could crowd into the web of the fable. George Stephens is a man of 
great genius, and a tragic dramatist of decided ability. 

Such, then, are the Plays that remain unacted! We demand that 
they should be compared with those that have been acted. With the 
exception of Mr. Knowles’s Love, has there been a single drama 
within the last four years presented on the stage at all comparable in 
merit to the four we have just examined? We reply conscientiously, 
No! The things before us are imperishable works—those that have 
been performed are dead already. With the mere temporary purpose 
for which they were composed, they vanish utterly. No man will 
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revive them. But these will be frequently recurred to by good judges, 
as inspired with the true dramatic spirit, and worthy contributions to the 
dramatic literature of England. Prompted by the same enthusiasm for 
histrionic excellence which has always led us to a high appreciation of 
Mr. Macready’s talent, we again call upon him to check himself in that 
career of ruin he is now running—ruin, in regard to his ultimate fame, 
however beneficial in regard to his present profit. By a wiser course 
of proceeding, we are persuaded that even this would be better con- 
sulted, and that he would be a gainer every way. In proportion to 
our love for the man, is the strength of our remonstrance. 





GREEN ROOM. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Mr. Dovetas Jerrocp has, at this theatre, presented the public with 
an excellent ‘‘ little comedy,” in two acts, entitled The White Milliner. 
It is literally a string of bons mots,—a series of clever repartees, which 
keep the mind constantly in a state of pleasant excitement, such as 
provokes rather the smile than the laugh. It is, in a word, the pro- 
duction of a satirist, and a man of abundant wit, with sufficient dra- 
matic talent and knowledge of theatrical effect to make the most of 
an incident, and use up all the telling points. Nevertheless, it has a 
further merit—that of reflecting, in the turns of the dialogue, some of 
the phases of present society, exposing its hypocrisy, its selfishness, 
and its suffering. Mr. Jerrold has, in particular, a deep sympathy for 
houseless poverty, and an honourable impatience of the wrongs that 
befall the destitute. He loves to show us that law is not justice—that 
might is not right—and that wealth is not virtue. He is a stern 
moralist, and lectures us from the stage instead of the rostrum. None 
can complain either of a want of thought or brilliancy in the matter or 
the texture of his work. What he does is solid rather than showy—he 
is a good substantial writer —you can grow strong upon the food that 
he ministers. He is a poet, too, though writing in prose, inasmuch as 
he teaches by example as well as precept. 

The public of England require to be cultivated for the appreciation 
of such a piece as The White Milliner. They require more move- 
ment—a greater breadth and dash in the action—a more stirring 
interest in the story. They are, in fact, deficient in the patience which 
becomes a well-civilized audience. Not that the andience manifest 
a rude impatience during the performance—no! but they show that 
they are exercising it as a virtue—they seem to take credit for forbear- 
ance. This is not the feeling they should evince when a good thing is 
before them—they should enjoy, not submit. 

There is, however, no other way of cultivating the popular taste than 
by exhibiting to it the works of genius. It is not by criticism, it is by 
poetry that it must be regenerated. Let the management persevere in 
producing standard new pieces, and the public will thereby gradually 
educate itself to receive them, and to desire them, with the proper 
understanding of the spirit in which the author shall design them. 





